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T.. steamship companies re- 
port that 1936 will be a banner 
year based on the number of 


passengers carried. 


In the October magazines* 
the Metropolitan presents a 
couple who many years ago 
looked after their “reserva- 
tions” for their trip on a 
modern liner. As sailing time 
draws near they are getting a 
real “kick” out of the chart that 
shows the location of their 


stateroom. 


Through Life Insurance many 
couples are making “reserva- 
tions” for happy vacations in 
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the years to come. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 


What Has Equalled 
LIFE INSURANCE’S 


Part in 
Protecting Health? 


Authorities declare that a periodic health examination would 
lengthen the lives of thousands of people by revealing incip. 
ient diseases curable in their early stages. It would end worry 
over imagined ailments. Yet many persons have never had a 
health examination in their lives, except the checkup they 
get when they apply for Life Insurance. 

Life Insurance companies encourage periodic health examina- 
tions for the protection of the individual. They disseminate 
information about health protection. They have contributed to 
the success of many health movements. They have provided 
the money with which many families have been able to avoid 
living conditions which would be menacing to health. 


Life Insurance is a personal thing which has a direct bearing 
upon the individual . . . but in its work for public health and 
in many of its other activities, it has an important effect upon 
society as a whole. 


* Reliance Life is actively interested in the well-being of 
175,000 persons who own policies in this company. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 











A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 
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ARTHUR A. FISK 


President 
Insurance Advertising 
Conference 


and 


Advertising Manager 
Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 
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With the | A.C. 


Arthur A. Fisk, new president 
of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, was elected to that 
office at the 14th annual meet- 
ing of the Conference at the 
Westchester Country Club, 
September 14-16. He succeeds 
Clarence A. Palmer, advertis- 
ing manager of the Insurance 
Company of No. America. 


A graduate of New York public 
schools, Mr. Fisk early entered 
the journalistic field and was 
fortunate in serving his news- 
paper apprenticeship under the 
aegis of the militant Joseph 
Pulitzer, publisher of the now 
defunct New York World. As a 
reporter and interviewer, Mr. 
Fisk learned the essentials of 
his craft during a colorful era 
and under a master technician. 
From the New York World, Mr. 
Fisk went to the advertising de- 
partment of the Prudential and 
has since been responsible, to 
a large degree, for the evolu- 
tion of insurance company ad- 
vertising. Dean of insurance 
advertising men, he is also 
chairman of the insurance 
group of the Association of 
National Advertisers. 





IN FRONT ::: 

















matter 








Ray C. Dreher 


Advertising manager for the Boston 
and Old Colony Insurance Companies, 
Mr. Dreher was elected vice president 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence at its recent meeting in Rye,N.Y. 











Arthur H. Reddall 


Advertising manager for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
Mr. Reddall was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, his choice proving 
@ popular and unanimous one with the 











Conference. 
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Your Business 


Can Be Orphaned Too! 


Northwestern Mutual fieldmen are well equipped to 
develop the increasing market for business insurance. At 
this time—-when Fire Prevention Week is focusing the 
attention of executives on the wisdom of insuring prop- 
erty values—Northwestern Mutual’s national and direct 
mail advertising is directing the attention of the execu- 
tives to the vital necessity of protecting the greatest of all 


values—-the “‘brains” of the business. 


A dramatic and forceful magazine advertisement will 
reach executive readers of NATION’S BUSINESS 


and TIME. 


Fieldmen are ready to develop and capitalize the in- 
terest aroused by this advertising, having recently been 
furnished a complete kit of tools, “Selling Life Insur- 
ance for Business Needs—From Wall Street to Main 
Street.” Attention provoking pre-call letters, concise 
proposal forms, a new survey presentation book, and a 
revised Collateral Agreements book assist the fieldmen 
in cultivating, qualifying, and closing their business in- 


Surance Cases. 


"The 
Northwestern 


AY hel 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, nox 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policyholders with 3 billion 700 million of insurance in force. 
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The State House at Concord 

—where thoughtful safeguards have been thrown 

around the interests of policyholders in New 

Hampshire's only life insurance company—the 

United Life—by the requirement that securities 

to cover the reserve on each and every policy be 

deposited with the Insurance Department. 

he United Life has arranged its 

various policy forms so _ that 

even a2 limited amount of money 
can be stretched to meet the average 
situation. The problem of every man 
is to get all he can for the money 
he can invest in Life Insurance. If 
he is in business or engaged in one 
of the professions, the United Life 
has for him a Preferred Risk Con- 
tract. The United Life has reorgan- 
ized the special character of the 
preferred risk. 

A special problem of the average 
man is to continue his income to his 
family. It does not satisfy this pur- 
pose for him to leave them a few 
thousands of miscellaneous life in- 
surance. The average family is not 
accustomed to manage large sums 
of money. 

One of the most valuable contri- 
butions of the United Life has been 
its Salary Insurance and Income In- 
demnity plans, whereby a man may 
be sure that his family will get their 
United Life insurance in the form 
that it will do them the most good— 
as income. 

For the business man whose re- 
sponsibilities are greatest during 
his productive years, the United Life 
has a Life Expectancy policy, of ex- 
tremely Tow cost which protects him 
during his enurning years. The 
United Life builds its Policies te 
meet the needs of its policyholders. 

A United Life plan is available te 
start children on an insurance pro- 
gram in the same manner as their 
parents. Children’s Endowment and 
Educational olicles which provide 
a program of saving for parents in 
preparation for responsibilities in 
later years, are also part of the 
United Life portfolio of specially 
designed plans to meet the needs of 
policyholders. 

In addition to the protection of 
Life Insurance at low cost, the 
United Life will add an accident dis- 
ability benefit to the majority of its 
contracts, thus providing added pro- 
tection of a regular income should 
its policyholders become disabled by 
an bodily injury accidentally re- 
ceived. The United Life offers com- 
plete protection, thoughtfally geared 
to the needs of all classes of pros- 
pects. 

Let Us Send You a New Booklet 
“THE UNITED LIFE WAY” 


THE UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Expanding Now In Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
England, Michigan, Maryland, North and 

South Carolina— 
(For Information, Write Agency Department) 
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A Cooperative Responsibility 


IFE insurance gained from the convention held last week at 

Boston. Approximately three thousand men and women with 

a common aim, advocates of the use of a single instrument by 
which release from care could be obtained, by their enthusiasm and 
optimism brought new faith and new spirit to the crusade they had 
joined to eliminate poverty and want through individual enterprise. 
The strength of unity was impressive as difficulties and doubts 
which had loomed so appalling, when individually considered, be- 
came harmless and trivial as they were analyzed by the many. 


The challenge of a world uncertain was met with a resolution, a 
determination which in its certainty will be reflected in the aggre- 
gates of life insurance writings during the last quarter of 1936. 


Victories of yesterday were inspiringly depicted. Programs for 
the future were acclaimed. New vistas of life insurance service 
were outlined. New methods to reawaken dormant aspirations 
were glowingly presented. Selling procedure from prospecting to 
closing was offered which, on the firing line, had been established 
as successful and practical. The progress of life underwriting in 
the field of education gave proof that realized responsibilities to 
society had been accepted, and higher vocational standards sought. 


From many allied fields of endeavor, leaders came to pay due 
tribute to the bulwark and beacon which life insurance has been to 
the nation and to millions of men, women and children in every 
walk of life. No single product of human ingenuity has performed 
so valiantly as life insurance in the relief of distress, and the dispersal 
of gloomy foreboding was with accord attested. Confident of the 
future and the growing influence which life insurance wields therein, 
producers from city and country, millionaires from the Round Table 
and their more modest confreres, who provide the firmament from 
which they star, were as one in their conviction that the guardian- 
ship they proffered would win its merited acceptance from the 
American people. 


Wise and timely seemed the theme chosen by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters for its forty-seventh annual meeting. 
Life insurance presumes a sound government mindful of the need 
of a sound monetary policy, then a people mindful of their obliga- 
tion to society and the need there is independently, through their 
own thrift, to provide for their future financially against tragedy, 
age and death, and finally an institution scientifically conceived, 
firmly bounded and ably managed whose members are sincere in 
their belief that need for home and family integrity can be most 
effectively accomplished through an ever-widening use of its 
services. 


Cooperation presumes an interdependence and calls for coordina- 
tion from all at interest. The program of the National Association 
was admirably designed to impress government, public and mem- 
bers that they have a responsibility in maintaining for the common 
good a life insurance vehicle so strong and so capably manned that 
its beneficent mantle would be a protection which each one could 
use as a shield from the rigors of adversity, the despair of age and 


the terror of death. 
a eS 








THE N.A.L.U. AT BOSTON 


Record Attendance at Old Home Week 
Meeting Stage Fighting Program; 


N Boston last week some 120 speak- 

ers addressed 2500 life 

underwriters at a five-day meeting 
which was by far and large the big- 
the forty-seven annual con- 
ventions held founding of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Boston. From Sunday 
until Friday agents and managers 
crowded the various meeting rooms to 
the point where President Michael J. 
Cleary, of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, of Milwaukee, said “I mark with 
amazement the capacity of insurance 
men to absorb talk and to come up 
smiling for The formidable 
battery of speakers were drawn from 


insurance 


gest of 
since the 


more.” 


home office and agency ranks as well 
as talent from the outside. 


Plowing New Ground 


This year’s gathering saw the in- 
novation of two topics that have been 
avoided or neglected in the past. In- 
terspersed throughout the daily talks 
and addresses were undertones and 


overtones that smacked of national 
questions. The second note which 
crept in was that the association 


should drop its namby-pamby attitude 
of the past and assume a militant 
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Patterson New President 


By TOM EAGAN 


Spectator Staff Writer 


spirit that would strike back at the 
“half baked defamers of the institu- 
tion of insurance.” Throughout the 
whole list of talks the underwriters 
were constantly listening to “sound 
money,” security,” “taxes,” 
and “balanced budget,” which kept 
popping up throughout the program 
to win applause from thé audience. 
These replaced, to some degree, the 
accepted formula of other gatherings, 
where the underwriters concerned 
themselves mainly with an idea ex- 
change or forum covering thrift and 
savings as well as sales and ethics. 
What was probably the most ef- 


“social 





Left— 
LESTER O. SCHRIVER 


President at the Convention 


vrvrvw 


ficient publicity committee the ass 
ciation ever had gave the meeting a 
flying start on Sunday, when ther 
was released to the daily papers a 
statement which included: “We feel, 
therefore, that the time has come fi 
this huge public to receive definite 
recognition in the Cabinet of the Pres 
ident of United States. By 
this, we do not mean the creation of 
a new portfolio, nor the nationaliza- 
tion of life insurance supervision, 
now properly under the control of the 
States—rather do we mean that a rep- 
resentative of these sixty-three mil- 
lion policyholders be named to one of 
the major Cabinet posts to safeguard 
their interests.” 

The statement was addressed to the 
members and to all political parties 
and gave three potent reasons: 

“First—the American institution of 
life insurance is the largest fiduciary 
in the world. Second—the extensive 
diversifications of the assets of life 
insurance companies brings them into 
direct contact with every type of in- 
vestment which is a part of the coun- 
try’s financial backbone. Third—the 
tremendous spread of protection which 
is provided by over 113,000,000 poli- 
cies of life insurance affects the in- 
terests of every home in the country.” 


Produced Vivid Headlines 


While obviously the committee's 
only desire was to focus the attention 
of the public upon life insurance and 
upon the gathering in Boston, the 
possibility of ambiguous interpreta- 
tion was seized upon by the headline 
writers of the daily press to make first 
page material under the really errone- 
ous head “life insurance demands 
cabinet post.” Quite patently this was 
not the intent or the desire of the 
Association or of life insurance men 
who feel that the present system of 
regulation is better capable of serving 
the vast army of policyholders with- 
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out being further harassed by burden- 
some federal intervention. In getting 
attention from the home office unques- 
tionably the committee was highly 
successful. 

At a pre-convention meeting, Roger 
B. Hull, managing director of the 
Association, sounded the tocsin of war 
against those who would malign life 
insurance. Mr. Hull told the National 
Council that they could no longer 
ignore critics and carpers, and that 
the way to stop their propaganda was 
by coming out in the open with facts 
instead of claiming an impossible per- 
fection. ‘“‘Let us,” he said, “not be- 
come defeatists because a notorious 
twister writes a book in which no in- 
telligent reader can have faith. Let 
us offset such tantalizing distortions 
of facts by making the best defense 
possible. Let’s construct an immedi- 
ate and aggressive plan of public en- 
lightenment in the newspapers, trade 
journals and organization organs in 
this tremendous worthy, but 
what neglected cause of public rela- 
tions.” 


some- 


Commissioner Flays Critics 


The militant campaign 
against critics was given additional 
impetus on Wednesday when Commis- 
sioner Francis J. DeCelles told the 
largest gathering of the sessions, 
“There are those who would present 
to you the purported failure of Or- 
dinary life, 20 Payment and Endow- 
ment policies and these people present 
figures and statistics which attempt 
to prove that the cost of such insur- 
ance is prohibitive. I can state, with 
all the impartiality of my position 
that these representations are un- 
grounded falsehoods. I must state 
without qualification that I have never 
such gross fraud perpetrated 
upon the public as is represented in 
some of these so-called exposures of 
life insurance. If we destroy the con- 
fidence of the people in life insurance 
itself, we have destroyed their con- 
fidence in their future.” 

Holgar Johnson, of Pittsburgh, head 
of the National Council’s education 
committee, on Tuesday, expressed the 
belief that it is up to the insurance 
men to give the public more facts re- 
garding insurance. “It is not enough,” 
he said, “for life insurance to stand 
on its record. The numerous attacks 
on life insurance cannot be ignored. 
While, individually they are not im- 
portant, the cumulative effect may 
amount to something.” 


spirit to 


seen 


Executive Points to Obstacles 


In the concluding address of the 
week’s meeting, Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, warned his audience, 








N.A.L.U, OFFICERS 
FOR 1937 


President — Alexander E. 
Patterson, Penn Mutual Life, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Vice President — O. Sam 
Cummings, Kansas City Life, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Secretary — Philip G. 
Young, Metropolitan Life, 
San Francisco. 

Treasurer — Robert L. 
Jones, State Mutual Life, New 
York City. 


Trustees — Paul F. Clark, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, 
Mass.; Herbert A. Hedges, Equit- 
able of Iowa, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Holgar Johnson, Penn Mutual 
Life, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Julian My- 
rick, Mutual Life of N. Y., New 
York City; Theodore H. Riehle, 
Equitable Life of N. Y., New York 
City; Ernest W. Owen, Sun Life 
of Canada, Detroit, Mich.; Martin 
Selzer, Aetna Life, Des Moines, 
a. 

Denver, Colo., was selected for the 
1937 convention and Paul L. Clark 
acting with foresighted Yankee vision 
but in all sincerity mustered a unani- 
mous vote for Boston in 1990, when 
the association will be 100 years old. 











“You will meet more obstacles now 
(in selling) than in the past. You will 
find poison in the minds of the public 


VIOLET EHLBECK 


Right— 


ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 
New President of Association 
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put there by the authors of muck- 
raking books.” 

In addition to the speakers, there 
was much talk heard in hotel lobbys 
during the week, the substance of 
which was “Let’s take the offensive.”’ 

Always an interesting spot at the 
annual conclave, the Million Dollar 
Round Table; breakfast session, earn- 
ed its reputation again this year. 
Some hundred odd members were on 
hand when the retiring chairman call- 
ed the meeting to order. The morning 
speaker was Nathaniel Seefurth of 
Chicago, who, in explanation of his 
talk entitled “Taxation and Its Ap- 
plication to Life Insurance,” asked the 
press that they refrain from publish- 
ing any of his remarks as his subject 
was “dynamite.” Tax evasion being 
so closely allied to tax application, 
Mr. Seefurth appeared inclined to be- 
lieve that the press would garble his 
talk. 

Income Options 

The morning session also heard C. 
Vivian Anderson, of Cincinnati, dis- 
cuss income options. Mr. Anderson, 
who has leaned toward income insur- 
ance, claimed that 93 per cent of all 
his business in force, was on 
form of income. He suggested to his 
audience that they have a definite ap- 
pointment before attempting to sell 
and advised them never to camou- 
flage their efforts. In closing, Mr. 


some 


Anderson said, “Don’t talk income in- 
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O. Sam Cummings 
; Vice-President 


surance, but talk to a man about his 
need, his family, etc., and not talk in- 
surance per se.” 

During the afternoon session, whose 
attendance was half again as large as 
any former session, Paul C. Sanborn, 
of Boston, spoke on the Power League. 
In a brief, but pointed discussion, Mr. 
Sanborn shows the fallacy of using 
selling leads that had no power be- 
hind them, using the well-known illus- 
tration of the leather manufacturer 
who would send you to the shoe buyer 
rather than the reverse. After an 
open forum conducted by Mr. See- 
furth covering taxation, the Table ac- 
cepted the recommendations of the 
nominating committee and chose Grant 
Taggart of Cowley, Wyoming, as 
chairman for the ensuing year. 


Pre-Convention Session 
On Monday the pre-convention 
meeting of the National Council got 





Joseph M. Gantz 
Chicago 
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Henry M. Powell 
Atlanta 


under way with reports from 27 of- 
ficers and committee chairmen which 
consumed the greater part of the day. 
It was at this gathering that the com- 
ing campaign was injected into the 
proceedings by a voice vote to have a 
straw poll taken. The poll showed 
some six votes for Mr. Landon as 
against one for Mr. Roosevelt. At a 
second meeting of the committee the 
incoming slate of officers was adopted 
unanimously and seven trustees were 
elected to serve for the coming year. 
The spirited contest for the locale of 
next year’s meeting found Denver 
with 90 votes to Houston’s 40. As the 
result of a motion, Denver received 
the honor by acclamation. 

An innovation this year was the 
separate sessions for women under- 
writers. The first of these was early 
on Tuesday with Sara Frances Jones, 
C.L.U. Chicago in the chair. Miss 
Jones, who has worked unceasingly for 
a separate division for the women, 
graciously thanked the National Coun- 
cil for its fruition. Martha H. Boott 
of Boston, Sophia W. Bliven of Phila- 
delphia and Clara L. McBreen of 
Cincinnati were speakers at this ses- 
sion. 

In the evening the women gathered 
for dinner and listened to Judge 
Emma Fall Schofield of Malden Mass. 
At noon some 29 members of the wo- 
men’s Quarter of a Million Dollar 
Round Table sat down to luncheon, 
each wearing a tiny wedge-shaped pin 
of blue enamel lettered Q.M.$R.T. 
Miss Corinne V. Loomis of Boston, 
whose business is derived for the 
greater part from men, presided. 

At 2 p. m. the women underwriters 
gathered in a sales seminar. Miss 
Beatrice Jones C.L.U. of New York, 
spoke to the women on Planning. 
Among other things, Miss Jones told 
her audience, “I don’t hold to the be- 
lief that if you work hard you'll be 


Chicago 





John Morrell 





Philip G. Young 


Secretary 


successful. I don’t believe that if you 
see enough people and walk enough 
miles, success will naturally follow. 
That’s hooey. If you practice in the 
wrong rhythm, no matter if you work 
18 or 72 hours a day, you won’t suc- 
ceed. The older I grow, the more | 
become convinced of the truth of that 
biblical saying, ‘With all thy getting, 
get the first, understanding.’” Miss 
Alice E. Roche C.L.U. of Philadelphia, 
was another speaker with Direct Mail 
as her subject. 

For the first time in the annals of 
the N.A.L.U. a woman addressed the 
entire gathering. She was Mrs. 
Roberta Campbell Lawson, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Born in Indian territory, Mrs 
Lawson’s paternal grandfather wa: 
the last chief of the Delaware Indians. 
She spoke on the subject, “Are Women 
Insurance Minded,” and concluded her 
talk with the assurance that they are. 





James Fitzgerald 


San Jose 
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The Chartered Life Underwriters 
played a prominent part in the week’s 
activities. At a pre-convention gather- 
ing on Monday, the board of directors 
of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters elected the following of- 
ficers for 1937: Ernest J. Clark, Balti- 
more, chairman of the board; Dr. S. 
S. Huebner, Philadelphia, president; 
William M. Duff, Pittsburgh, vice- 
president; Dr. David McCahan, Phila- 
delphia, dean; John A. Stevenson, 
Philadelphia, secretary; Franklin W. 
Ganse, Boston, treasurer. The follow- 
ing directors were elected for three 
years: Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore; 
Paul F. Clark, Boston; O. Sam Cum- 
mings, Kansas City; William M. Duff, 
Pittsburgh; Dr. S. S. Heubner, Phila 
delphia; Grant L. Hill, Milwaukee, 
and Henry E. North, New York. 

On Wednesday the national chapter 
and the board of directors gathered 
for luncheon. 


Thursday's Session 

On Thursday, president Michael J. 
Cleary of the Northwestern Life 
spoke on the importance of education 
in life insurance. The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company hav- 
ing the most C.L.U. graduates of any 
company in the country (the Equi- 
table is second), President Cleary 
spoke warmly on his topic. Among 
other things, he stated, “In the ‘old 
days’ the problem of the individual 
(prospect) was very simple. It didn’t 
take much knowledge to serve him. 
Today the problems have no end of 
complexities. Broad or technical 
knowledge of life insurance is not 
enough today; we must be able to ad- 
vise our policyholders even when life 
insurance is not the answer to the 
problem. There is the great need for 





Paul Clark 
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A COMPOSITE MEMBER OF THE MILLION DOLLAR 
ROUND TABLE 


cc OM re 
Average Sina Reamer ie aie 
rere err ree 
Average time in business .......... 
Personal insurance carried ........ 
22% are Chartered Life Underwriters. 
1935 was either on or through clients. 
school, 28% have a high school education only and 57% attended college. 
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the American College to educate us in 
sociology, economics and law. Educa- 
tion is important today because we 
are dealing with an informed public. 
The diploma is not necessarily proof 
that the holder is educated. It is the 
evidence of ambition. He must keep 
up his studies to keep abreast of the 
times.” 

Following Mr. Cleary’s talk, Ernest 
J. Clark, C.L.U., presented 148 C.L.U. 
degrees which were accepted by Dean 
McCahan. Dr. McCahan remarked 
that “holders of the C.L.U. degree 
now number 1122. Fifty others have 
passed examinations and will get 
degrees when the other requirements 
are met. Those who have passed some 
of the examinations now total 1288, 
making a grand total for C.L.U.’s and 
prospective degree holders of 2550.” 


Life Insurance Week 


Life Insurance Week was brought 

to the attention of Friday’s session by 
George L. Hunt, vice-president of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, chairman of the Week for 
1937. An innovation for next year’s 
Week will be a separate division un- 
der the chairmanship of Sophia 
Bliven, of Chicago. Cyrus T. Steven, 
advertising manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual, will be chairman of the pub- 
licity committee and C. V. Pickering, 
manager of the life publicity depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life who handled 
this year’s publicity will serve with 
him. ‘ 
In announcing Miss Bliven’s ap- 
pointment, Mr. Hunt said, “The part 
that women play in the economic life 
of our country, has become increasing- 
ly evident in the past decade. 80 per 
cent of the life insurance owned in 
America names a woman as benefici- 
ary. Today the new life insurance 
being written on women, represents 
15 per cent of the total.” 


Taxation 


The subject of taxation, both gen- 
eral and more particularly as regard- 
ing life insurance, popped up in al- 
most every session. At a pre-conven- 


tion meeting on Monday, the National 
Council reaffirmed the resolution 
adopted in 1933 in favor of resisting 
unsound monetary policies and then 
went on calling upon both House and 
Senate to balance the national budget 
and to reduce taxes. 

On Tuesday, Commissioner Francis 
J. DeCelles appeared at the Million 
Dollar Round Table meeting, repres- 
enting Governor Curley of Massa- 
chusetts and immediately plunged into 
a five minute talk on taxes. “No one,” 
said the commissioner, “can deny the 
right that is inherent in the Govern- 
ment (State) to tax. Bankers are 
taxed on their net incomes, not on 
their gross incomes. Insurance com- 
panies however, are taxed on the gross 
income, rather than on the net.” Point- 
ing out that the present method of 
taxing insurance companies was vir- 
tually a confiscation of property, he 
said, “Insurance should be placed on 
a parity with banking.” 

Albert W. Atwood, probably best 
known for his Saturday Evening Post 
writings, touched upon the same sub- 
ject when he said that it was a happy 
augury that the trustees were con- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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TREND OF INTEREST RATES 


What's All the Shooting About?—The 


Country and Its Business Are Safe 


By Harry V. WADE 


Vice President, American United Life Insurance Company 


BOUT this time of year, a great 
A period of shouting and shoot- 
ing begins. The latter sport 
is indulged in by our citizens from 
Canada to the Gulf and from coast 
to coast. Every four years the sport 
of shouting is likewise taken up by 
many in connection with our national 
elections. The great game of “view- 
ing with alarm” has already begun 
by the many contestants and support- 
ers on all sides of the preserve. 


Discounts "Alarm-Viewing" 


In order that I may be distinctly 
understood not to be making a politi- 
cal speech, let it be known that I am 
not a _ professional “viewer - with- 
alarm.” Regardless of who is suc- 
cessful in the coming election, busi- 
ness will go on much the same as be- 
fore. One party is accused of attack- 
ing business while the other is ac- 
cused of unfairly protecting it. I be- 
lieve the facts of the case will show 
that the effect of the majority of the 
laws proposed or enacted by either 
party is very slight. After all, the 
age old law of supply and demand is 
the one that has the greatest effect 
upon business. 

The life insurance companies today 
are quite naturally concerned with the 
trend of interest rates. Many of our 
best known and most ably managed 
companies have taken rather drastic 
steps in my opinion during the past 
months in reducing the interest earn- 
ing assumption of their policy con- 
tracts. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that the gentlemen dictating 
those decisions have had far greater 
experience in this business than I 
have. Nevertheless, perhaps due to 
my great interest in the agency side 
of the life insurance business, I have 
felt that the retreat to lower interest 
assumptions was perhaps too hasty 
and not fully justified from a long 
time view. 

It is obvious that the interest re. 
turn on life insurance investments as 
a whole have been reduced, but such a 
reduction I believe is only temporary. 
Even though we are beset by lower 





_Address before Industrial Insurers at 
Nashville. 
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interest returns on our present in- 
vested assets, the change in assump- 
tions on future contracts can not have 
any effect on those policy contracts 
now in force. 

Interest rates are very much like 
a slow swinging pendulum. Our coun- 
try has gone through recurring cycles 
of both high and low interest rates. 
It is the speaker’s opinion that the 
life insurance business should fix its 





Harry V. Wade 


interest rates based upon the center 
position of the pendulum’s swing and 
adhere to it in spite of hell and high 
water. The effect upon the agency 
force and the insurance-buying public 
is not good when they observe the 
companies in which they have placed 
their implicit confidence and trust, 
weaving like a poplar in the wind, 
easily being bent away from the di- 
rection of the shifting wind of inter 
est rates. 

How can we impress our policy- 
holders and prospects with the stabil- 
ity of our business if we keep shifting 
our base? 

I have made some rather positive 
and sweeping statements. Were they 
made to me, I should require the 
speaker to back them up before I 
would place any belief in them. Be- 
lieving that you are entitled to that 
same backing up, I shall attempt to 
justify my statements. 

In a large sense, the interest earn- 
ing rates of this country since 1917 
have been dictated by the operations 
of the Federal Reserve System. This 
chart, the original of which appeared 


in Barron’s Financial Weekly, has 
been simplified considerably for my 
purpose. The heavy black line shows 
the reserve position of the banks. The 
red line shows the bond yields. The 
broken line shows the short term in- 
terest rate. 


Bond Yield Fluctuations 


In general, as the reserve position 
moves from a point of excess reserves 
into the realm of discounts, the inter- 
est rates rise with it. The reserve is 
of course true. The yield on the high- 
est grade bonds fluctuates more slowly 
than the yield on short term invest- 
ments—hence their position on the 
chart lags well behind the other move- 
ments of the curve. 

There are many factors that exert 
influence on interest rates in this 
country beside the reserve position of 
the member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Mr. Stephen Foster, 
writing in Barron’s, has included in 
his list of factors—rise and fall of 
domestic and foreign trade; exporta- 
tions and importations of capital; ex- 
pansions and contractions of credit 
and of currency; and the movements 
and production of gold. 

These important factors, however, 
are all reflected in the reserve posi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System. 
When the legal reserves required by 
the Federal Reserve of their members 
is increased, many of these banks are 
forced to the necessity of borrowing 
or rediscounting from the Federal. 
On the 15th of August, a 50 per cent 
increase in the reserve requirements 
was ordered by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. 
This, in itself, over a period of time, 
will, if this chart means anything, 
have a direct tendency to increase in- 
terest rates from their present low 
level. A few days after this increas? 
was ordered, it was announced in the 
papers that the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem was not earning its dividends. It 
is my personal opinion that a cut in 
these dividends will be announced be- 
fore the first of January. 

What is the net result of these 
movements? Needless to say, no one 
has a positive answer and any state 
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ment is essentially a speculation. Al- 
though it is recognized that the Fed- 
eral Government, because of its posi- 
tion as a constant borrower, has every 
desire to see interest rates kept low, 
it is my belief that, because of the 
Government’s great interest in the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the pressure 
for lower interest rates will be light- 
ened during the next 12 months. A 
prophet is without honor in his own 
home town. 

Let us look at the problem from 
another light, that is, from the stand- 
point of the basic condition of domes- 
tic securities. The first one to con- 
sider, of course, is Government bonds. 


Record of Recent Weeks 


Within the last 30 days, record 
highs have been set for some 17 
United States Government issues and 
the most recent bond issues will bear 
around 2% per cent interest. How- 
ever, if the Government persists in 
its social security program, and it will 
as both major parties are committed 
to it, it will be compelled to increase 
the return on its own bonds inasmuch 
as it is required to invest solely in 
its own securities and obtain over a 
billion and a quarter interest on a 
forty-seven billion dollar reserve. The 
net interest required is obvious. 

Although and sane-minded person 
would regret the reason for an in- 
crease in yield on United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, nevertheless European 
developments would indicate that 
probably a greater return on our in- 
vestments may be expected within the 
next few years from that source 
alone. : 

As for Municipal bonds, it can be 
said that rarely has this class of 
security yielded a lower rate of re- 
turn. It is the speaker’s belief that 
the invalidation of the Municipal 
Bankruptcy Law by the Supreme 
Court has removed a blight from this 
particular type of investment and 
may perhaps still further decrease 
the yield on this type of security. 
However, the vast bulk of Municipal 
improvements has been financed 
through Government funds during 
the past few years and as such, Mu- 
nicipal bonds have not been allowed 
to find their true interest level. 

A great deal of talk has been 
spread about concerning the fact that 
banks and insurance companies could 
no longer stay in the field of real 
estate mortgages in the face of Gov- 
ernment competition. It is interest- 
ing to note the results of a poll re- 
cently released by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America. Mr. 
L. A. McClain, its president, is re- 
Ported to have said: 


“It would appear from our reports 
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that F.H.A. will not make more than 
10 per cent of the total amount of 
mortgages this year. Our reports 
showed that in 29 principal cities, in 
all of which the Government’s agency 
lenders were very active, F.H.A. ac- 
counted for 24.4 per cent of the total 
in the first six months this year, while 
private lenders made 75.6 per cent of 
the total. With this as a base for the 
entire country, and keeping in mind 
that there are thousands of com- 
munities over the land where F.H.A. 
lenders are not active but where pri- 
vate institutions are making loans 
daily, it would appear that F.H.A.’s 
total for the year certainly will not 
exceed 10 per cent. This is about the 
same proportion of the total amount 
of urban mortgages made by F.H.A. 
last year, according to the best in- 
formation.” 

When it is considered that the aver- 
age interest rate charged by the pri- 
vate lender was 5.59 per cent, or more 
than three-fourths of 1 per cent less 
than the actual 6.38 per cent interest 
rate of F.H.A. insured loans, it can 
easily be seen that the Government 
has not proved serious competition 
for the private investing agency and 
it is my personal opinion that the 
future will reveal even less competi- 
tion by the Government. 

Utilities 

As for utilities, let it be said that 
the earnings for the first six months 
of this year exceeded results of a year 
ago by 10 per cent. Rails are show- 
ing the greatest recuperative powers 
in a decade and the whole transporta- 
tion picture has taken on a new 
aspect. Results for industry as a 
whole give promise of setting up the 
best operating records since 1930. 

Again let us drag out that bugaboo 
—Government competition with util- 
ities. The Government, for many 
years now, has competed at prohibi- 
tively low rates with the express com- 
panies without serious consequences 
to those transportation utilities. Pri- 
vate capital is more mobile than any 


Government project and it can be 
adopted as an axiom that if a propo- 
sition for a new utility is promising, 
you may be sure private capital will 
be there before the Government. 


No Visible Danger 


Under these circumstances, I do 
not scare easily at the thought that 
Government competition will drive 
down utility rates causing a wide- 
spread lowering of interest returns. 
Your speaker recognizes that, al- 
though the assumptions for the state- 
ments he has made in his remarks, 
have been based on reported facts, 
nevertheless the conclusions drawn 
from them have been purely personal 
and as such, are wide open to a severe 
raking by those opposed. 

Could any of us absolutely count 
on any person’s opinion as to the fu- 
ture of interest rates, none of us 
would be here this morning regardless 
of how enjoyable the other portions 
of this program might be, but we 
would be out begging, borrowing and 
scraping together every cent we could 
lay our hands on to take advantage 
of that certain knowledge. 

However, in closing, permit me to 
again, as a member in good standing 
of the Republicocrat party, state that, 
regardless of the outcome of the No- 
vember election, this country is 
emerging from the depression and 
that when the artificial pressure for 
low interest rates has been removed, 
as it inevitably must, then we can 
confidently expect a return to normal 
interest levels whereby the contracts 
made in the past by the life insurance 
companies, can easily be met without 
the scratching of too many heads. To 
adopt the contrary view—that of de- 
featism—is running up-stream_ to 
American business ideals and -inevit- 
ably such a course will be over- 
whelmed and swept away by those 
same American business ideals. 
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New Pacific Mutual Plan 
Wins Only Partial Support 


Although the new plan for rehabil- 
itating the Pacific Mutual Life of Los 
Angeles, filed last week in Superior 
Judge Henry M. Willis’ court by 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., insurance 
commissioner of California, has met 
with widespread approval, already 
opposition to it has appeared. One 
certainly can’t please all the people 
all the time. And L. M. Giannini, 
president of the Occidental Life, 
further claims that his reinsurance 
offer has not been properly considered 
and that he plans to see it presented 
in court; it had previously been de- 
clined by Commissioner Carpenter. 

First opposition to the new plan 
was expressed by Henry S. Dotten- 
heim, an attorney who claims to rep- 
resent 49,000 non-cancellable policy- 
holders and who says that, while this 
plan “is far better than the first one,” 
it still “sacrifices rights of the non- 
cancellables in favor of life policy- 
holders, stockholders of the old com- 
pany and agents.” On the other hand, 
Frank P. Doherty, also an attorney, 
who represents groups of non-can- 
cellable policyholders outside of Cali- 
fornia, stated: “The new plan is a 
constructive one and is a great im- 
provement over anything offered here- 
tofore.” 





Features of Plan 


Outlined in Detail 


After the formal filing of the new 
plan in court by Shepard Mitchell, 
attorney for Commissioner Carpenter 
and Deputy Attorney-General John 
Flynn, an order to show cause return- 
able in 20 days was issued by Judge 
Willis. This plan provides that, after 
non-cancellable reserves are made 
good, stock of the new company will 
be distributed to the shareholders of 
the old company subject to mutualiza- 
tion. The 10-year limitation on the 
time in which to make good the re- 
serves of the non-cancellable policy- 
holders has been eliminated. In addi- 
tion, 10 per cent of the profits of the 
old participating policies have been 
allocated to assist in rebuilding the 
non-cancellable reserves. 

More in detail, the main features 
of the plan, which was the outgrowth 
of round-table discussions by all rep- 
resentatives of all interests concerned, 
are as follows: 
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Theodore M. Riehle 


Presides at Luncheon 








1. The new company reinsures and 
takes over the business and assets of 
the old company, thus affording full 
protection to holders of all policies 
except those who hold non-cancellable 
income policies and who are not yet 
claimants. 

2. The business of the new com- 
pany is departmentalized into (a) 
Participating Life, (b) Non-Partici- 
pating Life and (c) Accident and 
Health, with assets carefully segre- 
gated for the sole and direct benefit 
of the various classes of policyholders. 

3. The new company may be mu- 
tualized by policyholders after 10 
years. 

4. Capital of the new company is 
10,000 shares, par value $100, or $1, 
000,000, plus a paid-in surplus of $2,- 
000,000, all subscribed for by Com- 
missioner Carpenter. The capital and 
surplus will stand behind the entire 
business. 

5. Due to the shortage in non-can- 
cellable reserves, benefits under fu- 
ture claims against these policies have 
been reduced in varying percentages. 
Profits from the Non-Participating, 
Accident and Sickness Departments 
will go into a surplus which, together 
with 10 per cent of the profits of the 
participating business of the old com- 
pany, will be available to make good 
the shortages in the non-cancellable 
reserves. 


John M. Riehle Honored 
By Luncheon and Congress 


It’s always heartening when fine 
men are honored while still living, for 
all too often one must amend the old 
saying to “A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own lifetime.” So 
that, even if John M. Riehle, who be- 
came an agent for the Equitable Life 
of New York 40 years ago, could not 
be present, the luncheon and sales 
congress held in his honor by the 
Riehle agency of the Equitable last 
Monday at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York, was an inspiring trib- 
ute which he was able to enjoy 
through the account of it given him 
that evening at home by his son, 
Theodore M. Riehle, who presided. 

This honor to the 70-year-old agent 
was especially significant to the lunch- 
eon’s chief guest of honor, Insurance 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink, be- 
cause he had just come from the fu- 
neral of a man just half as old, who 
had died suddenly while in the service 
of the state. Unnamed by Superin- 
tendent Pink, he was Samuel B. 
Okoshken, assistant second special 
deputy superintendent of insurance 
for New York. Superintendent Pink 
sketched some of the high spots in 
life insurance development that had 
occurred during John Riehle’s career 
and then went on to honor Woodrow 
Wilson, with whom the elder Riehle 
had been associated. 

Early in the luncheon a toast to 
John Riehle was proposed by Presi- 
dent Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Life. So many other high 
executives of the Equitable were also 
present that Superintendent Pink 
laughingly expressed wonderment 
that so large a company could keep on 
running without its executive officers. 
Among other familiar faces there 
were Vincent P. Whitsitt, secretary- 
counsel of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, and Elles Derby, 
executive manager of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of 
New York. 

After the luncheon most of the 150 
people present adjourned to the other 
end of the Pennsylvania roof garden 
for the sales congress, at which the 
chief speakers, besides President 
Parkinson, were: Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, general agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life at Chicago and new 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; Louis Behr, 
assistant agency manager of the 
Equitable’s Lustgarten agency at Chi- 
cago; William M. Duff, C.L.U., presi- 
dent of the Edward A. Woods Agency, 
Pittsburgh, and Harry T. Wright, 
associate agency manager of the 
Woody Agency, Chicago. 
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POPULAR CHOICE 





Harry Gardiner 


Gardiner Chosen to Head 
General Agents’ Assn. 


Harry Gardiner, general agent of 
the John Hancock in New York City, 
was elected president of the General 
Agents’ Association of his company, 
at the Third Annual Convention, held 
at Swampscott, Mass., September 25 
to 28. 

Mr. Gardiner has spent his entire 
business career in the service of the 
John Hancock. He started as a clerk 
in the Paterson, N. J. district and 
after six years was made cashier. In 
1907 he went to the Philadelphia 
office as cashier, later was cashier at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and in January, 
1915, was placed in charge of a group 
of weekly premium agents as assist- 
ant superintendent. 

Two years later he became super- 
visor of the Albany general agency 
and in 1920 he went to Kansas City 
to open a new agency there for the 
John Hancock. He did a good job of 
organization and was called back a 
year later to take over the William N. 
Compton Agency in New York City. 

Other officers of the General Agents’ 
Association elected for 1937 are: Paul 
F. Clark of Boston, vice-president: 
Lloyd J. Lynch of Minneapolis, treas- 
urer, and Dan W. Flickinger of In- 
dianapolis, secretary. 

The following directors were named 
to serve for a term of one year: 
Charles A. Macauley of Detroit; 
Ralph W. Hoyer of Columbus; Wil- 
liam B. Ackerman of Cincinnati; 
William M. Houze of Chicago and the 
four officers named above. 





SEVEN PROMOTED TO AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
POSTS BY THE RELIANCE LIFE, PITTSBURGH 


Seven agency executive promotions 
were announced early this week by 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. Not 
only has the home office executive per- 
sonnel been buttressed by these 
changes but the field organization has 
undergone several noteworthy and 
constructive alterations. 

H. T. Burnett of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for 18 years a Reliance agency man- 
ager, is named _ vice-president in 
charge of agencies. He will direct the 
national sales organization from the 
home office in Pittsburgh. 

Three superintendents of agencies 
appointed are: John F. Johns, for- 
merly an assistant superintendent of 
agencies and prior to that manager 
of the northern California depart- 
ment of the Reliance; V. J. Adams, 
formerly manager of the southern 
California department; and G. G. 
Lamar, formerly manager of the 
Florida - Georgia department. They 
will assist Vice-President Burnett. 

These four men represent 68 years 
of service with Reliance Life—Mr. 
Burnett, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Johns 
18 years each, and Mr. Lamar 14 
years—and each has spent virtually 
his entire life insurance career with 
this one company. 

N. H. Weidner, formerly assistant 
manager of the western Pennsylvania 
department, has been promoted to 
manager. 

U. H. Hangartner, formerly field 


manager in western Pennsylvania 
becomes assistant manager. 

Charles E. Stumb, formerly an as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies 
and previously manager of the tri- 
state department at Memphis, takes 
over the managership of the Florida 
department with headquarters in 
Jacksonville. 

R. P. Fraser, who was assistant 
manager of the Georgia department, 
becomes manager with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Adams will be in charge of 13 
western states including California, 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming, with headquarters in Den- 
ver. 

Mr. Lamar will be in charge of 10 
southern states including Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters in Atlanta. 

For the past 13 years, Mr. Burnett 
has been manager of the western 
Pennsylvania department and _ suc- 
ceeded in tripling the yearly produc- 
tion of this home office agency of the 
Reliance Life. He contracted with 
the company in 1918 as manager of 
the Alabama department with head- 
quarters in Birmingham and _ built 
that agency for five years before he 
was called to Pittsburgh. 








Policy Lien Reduction 
For Missouri State Life 


A five million dollar reduction in 
liens against policies of the old Mis- 
souri State Life has been agreed to 
by the insurance commissioners of 
ten states. The Missouri State Life, 
it will be recalled, was taken over by 


the General American Life of St. 
Louis in 1933. 
After the reduction, outstanding 


liens on policies of the Missouri State 
will amount to about $16,000,000. 

Announcement of the commission- 
ers’ approval of this reduction was 
made on September 28, pending the 
final report on the convention exam- 
ination of the General American Life 
which is expected shortly. 


Allebach Named Deputy 


Of Missouri Department 





J. E. Allebach, of Kansas City, was 
appointed deputy superintendent of 
insurance of Missouri early this week, 
succeeding George 


Robertson. 


Professor Greaves to 


Coach Mass. Mutual Force 


Hubert Greaves, Professor of Pub- 
lic Speaking at Yale University, has 
just completed a countrywide tour of 
the agencies of the Massachusetts 
Mutual. Enthusiastic reports of the 
practical value of his group and in- 
dividual coaching have induced the 
company to secure his services for the 
coming year. He will continue his 
classes at Yale, but will devote the 
rest of his time to the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

Mr. Greaves has had more than 30 
years of experience in public speak- 
ing and in conducting classes of busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
in speech and personality develop- 
ment. He made a hit upon his first 
appearance before a Massachusetts 
Mutual audience as a speaker at the 
1935 Convention of the Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Edgewater Beach in 
Chicago. Again, at Swampscott this 
past June, his address was one of the 
highlights of the 1936 eonvention. 
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Major Parties to Furnish 
Speakers for N. Y. Meeting 


The administration of Ralph G. 
Engelsman, as president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association, will open 
with a startling innovation on the 
evening of Thursday, October 8th. 
At that time, upon the invitation of 
the president, the Democratic na- 
tional committee and the Republican 
national committee are presenting 
prominent speakers on the subject: 
“What We Propose To Do for the 
63,000,000 Life Insurance Policyhold- 
ers of the U. S.” Both speakers have 
been cautioned that their task will be 
to present a positive picture of what 
their respective parties propose to do 
to safeguard the interests of life in- 
surance policyholders. 

For this task the Republican na- 
tional committee has selected Ogden 
D. Mills, former Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Mills for years was 
the guiding financial genius of the 
Government and is recognized as one 
of the most thoughtful and forceful 
speakers on financial subjects which 
the Republican Party could select. 

The Democratic choice is announced 
as William Bailey, United States 
Senator. 

In view of the statements 
counterstatements of many 
prominent in the political field, this 
meeting is being looked forward to 
throughout the city by the members 
of the underwriting profession. 

The dinner will take place promptly 
at 6 p. m. in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania unless the number of 
reservations make a change neces- 
sary. 


and 
men 


Fall Sales Congress 


For N. Y. Association 


President Ralph G. Engelsman has 
announced that the third annual sales 
seminar of the association, under the 
direction of Abe Rosenstein, manager 
of the Equitable Life, will take place 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania starting at 1 P. M. on 
Thursday, October 8. Its diversified 
features have been selected with an 
eye toward appealing to all of the 
underwriters of the city. 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
will be Burton A. Strait, probably 
the youngest successful agent in the 
metropolitan district, who will discuss 
the method which he has used to 
achieve that success in a talk titled 
“Selling Young Men.” Mr. Strait is 
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connected with the Faser Agency of 
the Penn Mutual. 

He will be followed by Beatrice 
Jones, Unit Manager of the Devitt 
Agency of the Equitable Life, who 
will discuss the women’s point of 
view. Miss Jones has a reputation 
as one of the most successful women 
in the field of life underwriting. 

“Time Control” will be the title of 
a talk presented by E. Ray Mooney, 
Harvard graduate and agent of the 
Metropolitan Life in White Plains. 
Mr. Mooney’s presentation will be 
interesting and instructive to indus- 
trial and ordinary agents alike, many 
ordinary agents being able to take 
a page from his book of methods to 
improve their own business. 


pany of Omaha, has announced 
convention for the company’s agent: 
which will be held at the home offic 
next January. The convention pro 
gram will consist of two full days o 
educational features and two eve 
nings of special entertainment. 

In order to qualify for attendance 
at the convention, with all expense 
paid by the company, an agent mus 
produce a certain quota of issued an/ 
paid for business between Septembe 
1 and December 31. More than 10 
men are expected to qualify for at- 
tendance. 








tomorrows. 











Life—A One-Way Street 


There’s no turning back on the road through 
life; the sole direction is forward to the 


But man can do one thing—he 
can choose the right one-way 
street. 


It is the life insurance man’s 
job to help a prospect in the 
choice. This done properly, 
both will benefit. 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrtexp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





— 








Guarantee Mutual Convention E 


A B. Olson, manager of Agencie 
for the Guarantee Mutual Life Com. 
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Practices in Paying 
Annuities Surveyed 


Life insurance companies on the 
whole are exercising great care in 
making payments on annuities and 
many make annual or periodic in- 
spection to be sure that the payments 
are going to the proper individual, 
an interesting survey of company 
practices conducted by the American 
Life Convention reveals. 

In connection with the inspections, 
it is noted that the American Service 
Bureau, affiliated with the Conven- 
tion, a few years ago was requested 
to perfect a report on beneficiaries 
and annuitants designed to determine 
whether they were alive, in sound 
mind; whether the recorded address 
was correct, ete., and this report has 
been quite generally used by Conven- 
tion companies during the last two 
years. 

While company methods vary 
widely, virtually all companies check 
the endorsement carefully to make 
sure the checks are being received by 
authorized persons. Some companies 
have adopted the bank practice of re- 
quiring uniform signature cards to 
be executed by the annuitant against 
which endorsements are _ checked. 
Other companies check against repro- 
ductions of genuine signatures from 
the original annuity applications. 
Many companies now require periodi- 
cally a declaration or proof respect- 
ing the annuitant’s continued exis- 
tence. However, a limited few are con- 
tent with the protection afforded by 
forgery bonds. 

A few companies require the en- 
dorsement to be witnessed by two per- 
sons who must set down their ad- 
dresses. In some instances a notice 
is printed on the face of the check 
that it is payable only if the annui- 
tant is alive on the due date and that 
payment will not be made to an ex- 
ecutor. Others stipulate in addition 
that the endorsement of an attorney, 
agent, executor or administrator will 
not be accepted. 

In cases where the annuitant trav- 
els considerably and desires an ar- 
rangement under which his bank will 
receive his annuity check and deposit 
it in his account, generally the bank 
is charged with the obligation by 
agreement to refund any payments 
made after the annuitant’s death. A 
special form often is used on which 
the annuitant agrees that he is to re- 
ceive the annuity payments only so 
long as he lives, designating the bank 
to be used as depository and author- 
izing and directing the bank to return 
overpayments made after his death. 


Claris Adams 
President, Ohio State Life 


Great-West Life Extends 
Outdoor Advertising 


The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, for many years a con- 
sistent advertiser in Canada and a 
user of trade journals in the United 
States, this summer extended the 
use of outdoor advertising to some 
of its leading American branch and 
district offices. The “Mother and 
Child” poster, as used in Canada, has 
been shown during the summer and 
is scheduled for fall appearances. It 
carries a distinctly human appeal. 








Claris Adams Honored 
In Production Drive 


In honor of Claris Adams, who be- 
came president of the Ohio State Life 
Insurance Company, Columbus, on 
Tuesday, September 1, succeeding the 
late U. S. Brandt, the field force of 
the company is putting on an “in- 
augural campaign,” to extend from 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 31. 

The winning agency will be pre- 
sented a silver Victory trophy, which 
will become the permanent possession 
of the agency winning it twice in 
succession. Each agency winning the 
trophy also will be presented a replica 
of it. 

Thirty representatives of the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company who 
make the quotas assigned them and 
produce the largest volume of paid- 
for business in the two-month period 
will receive cash prizes, and awards. 

The ten representatives who write 
the largest volume of business in the 
first ten days of September will re- 
ceive special awards. 

In charge of the campaign, repre- 
senting the field force, are L. A. 
High, manager of the Columbus 
agency of the Ohio State Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Carl Adams, manager of 
the Cleveland agency; J. C. McFar- 
land, general agent at Cincinnati; E. 
G. Siefert, manager of the Marion 
agency, and O. N. Young, manager 
of the agency at Lima. 
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"Somehow, | kinda feel | should have taken that other policy." 
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N.A.L.U. at Boston 


(Continued from page 9) 


scious of the need for protecting pol- 
icyholders’ rights. “This group,” said 
Mr. Atwood, “of owners and bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance policies are 
no selfish, pressure group, nor are 
they a minority group asking for addi- 
tional payments, grants and relief, 
nor are they asking for fat Govern- 
ment jobs. They are asking for noth- 
ing which comes out of the taxpayers 
or out of the working classes or out 
of anyone else. They are asking onl) 
for what belongs to them and what 
they are entitled to by the law of life 
itself; that is, the protection, as far 
as is humanly possible, of their legiti- 
mate savings.” 

William F. Duff of Pittsburgh, on 
Tuesday brought up a subject on 
which he feels keenly, and on which 
he has been collecting some interest- 
ing figures. According to Mr. Duff in 
1934 the last complete year for which 
figures are available, $81,208,000 was 
collected by the various insurance de- 
partments and only $4,000,000 of it 
was used for expenses of the depart- 
ment. Citing Massachusetts as an ex- 
ample, he stated that in 1934 tha’ 
Commonwealth collected over $4,000,- 
000 from insurance companies and 
spent only $231,944 to conduct the de- 
partment. Says Mr. Duff, “Every one 
of us should do all in our power to 
change, if possible, the vicious prac 
tice now in vogue of penalizing thrift 
by collecting enormous sums in the 
way of taxes and fees beyond any 
need for departmental use. Taxes 
should be reduced in each State to an 
amount that will adequately support 
each State’s department. 

On Thursday, former Governor 
Channing H. Cox, of Massachusetts, 
in the course of delivering a talk on 
insurance trusts, told his audience, 
“The power to tax is the power to 
destroy. Public spending must be 
curbed. Let us stand firm together 
for the protection of honest savings. 

Life insurance trusts had their in- 
nings on Thursday morning when 
Charles Francis Adams, former Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Channing H. Cox, 
ex-governor of Massachusetts and 
Leon M. Little, of the New England 
Trust Company, addressed the under- 
writers upon the value of insurance 
trusts. 

The talks were followed by a lunch- 
eon presided over by Basil S. Collins 
of Boston. Commissioner Francis J. 
DeCelles of Massachusetts, speaking 
for the third time during the conven- 
tion, told the lunchers, “the trust 
council movement was the greatest co- 
operative effort ever put forward by 
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HEARD AT BOSTON 


“I think that every life insurance 
man should be able to tell to a 
prospective buyer, the names of out- 
standing men and women who are 
on his books.”—Henry M. Powell, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

“Probiems and obstacles are part 
of life, and are normal occurrences 
in every busy life. The man who 
succeeds is the man who solves and 
overcomes them.”—James E. Fitz- 
gerald, San Jose, Calif. 

“There is still room for the ex- 
pansion of private business in the 
field of social security—the Govern- 
ment cannot encroach upon your 
legitimate field—those who can pay 
for insurance, will still buy insur- 
ance.”—Commissioner Francis J. 
DeCelles. 

“In referring to C.L.U. agpess, 
I point to this record, to justify the 
statement that the amount of 
knowledge that sufficed in the old 
days, is wholly inadequate today.” — 
Michael tn President, North- 
western Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

“The man with no research de- 
partment functioning or without 
even a base of genuine liking for 
people, but with commission-hungry 
eye, is destroying almost as fast 
as the life underwriter incorporated 
can build up. It takes years to build 
a reputation, but an hour to destroy 
it.” — Glenn B. Dorr, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“The sale of average sized poli- 
cies to the average man offers the 
best opportunity to even the big- 
gest of you.”—Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, President, Equitable Life In- 
surance Co. 








the trust companies and life insurance 
underwriters for the betterment of 
the public.” Among the diners were 
the presidents of the six Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Councils that exist 
now in the United States. 


Managers’ Meeting 


When Ralph G. Engelsman, of New 
York City, pounded the table on Tues- 
day afternoon, calling the meeting of 
general agents and managers to or- 
der, he faced a capacity audience of 





Robert L. Jones 


Treasurer 


top-flight men. He, in turn, gave them 
some top-flight talkers, the first of 
which was Clarence B. Metzger who 
handles the organization work for the 
E. A. Woods Company in Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Metzger traced the history of the 
Woods agency and then gave an in- 
timate picture of how that agency, 
which has a total of $744,806,433 in 
force, organizes its objectives for a 
year. 

John E. Gibbs, of Newark, N. J., 
who was assigned the topic, “How to 
Organize and Run Agency Contests,” 
gave his listeners some thought-pro- 
voking material and Vincent V. Cof- 
fin, superintendent of agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual, conceded to be one of 
the best life insurance instructors, 
gave his audience some valuable in- 
struction on the subject, “How to 
Teach.” 

Thomas Morrell, New York City, 
spoke on “How to Sell the Prospective 
Agency the Business.” Despite the 
fact that he was pinch-hitting for 
Carroll C. Day of Oklahoma City who 
was unable to be present, and that he 
had but a brief time to prepare his 
remarks, Mr. Morrell had his audience 
on their feet cheering and applauding 
for three minutes after he had fin- 
ished. 

At a luncheon for supervisors on 
Wednesday, Julian S. Myrick, man- 
ager of the Mutual Life of New York, 
in New York City, was the principal! 
speaker. After outlining the assist- 
ance that a supervisor could be toa 
manager and general agent, Mr. 
Myrick divided supervisors into two 
fundamental classes; first, the super- 
visor who has to do with the assist- 
ing in securing and training a full- 
time organization, and second, the 
supervisor whose principal duty is the 
securing of life insurance from men 
who are in the general insurance busi- 
ness. Referring to the second class, 
Mr. Myrick said, “in this particular 
field I have pretty definite opinions 
and have had some experience, as our 
office was among the first, I think, to 
send our supervisors to solicit life in- 
surance from men in the general in- 
surance business.” 

Taking cognizance of some comment 
in the past that business secured 
from general insurance agents is not 
good business for the companies to 
take, Mr. Myrick stated that he could 
not subscribe to this theory. Continu- 
ing, he said, ““When one realizes that 
the multiple line companies take life 
insurance business from the general 
insurance agents who do_ business 
with their other departments as well 
as their full-time staff, that seems to 
be almost the complete answer. In 
all probability the bad experience of 
some companies comes from so-called 
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Roger B. Hull 


‘lige insurance agents’ who are not 
actually full-time men with any par- 
ticular company, but who place their 
business where they choose. In my ex- 
perience it is seldom that a general 
insurance man does any ‘twisting’ 
whatsoever. The business that comes 
to us from general insurance agents 
has been sold on a permanent basis 
which results in a good persistency of 
the business as well as favorable mor- 
tality.” 

The conference of local-association 
officers was held on Monday with 
Ralph E. Talley, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
in the chair. At this pre-convention 
gathering, a number of papers weré 
read on purely association problems. 
Among the speakers were Edward M. 
Aiken, executive secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters; How- 
ard H. Cammack, president of the St. 
Louis Association; Charles E. Thomp- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the Peoria, 
Illinois, association; N. Baxter Mad- 
dox, of Atlanta, Ga., and John A. 
Witherspoon, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The Social Security Act came in for 
criticism from several of the speakers. 
Charles Francis Adams, Boston bank- 
er, in the course of his talk on life 
Insurance trusts, said that “new ideas 
have come in” that “man is neces- 
sarily weak, therefore he must be con- 
trolled and regimented.” As a result 
of these ideas, he claims, “we have 
social security measures not in keep- 
ing with our tradition, not wholly con- 
sistent with the finer, better tested 
and noble social philosophy of life on 
which our system of insurance is now 
based.” 


Critics of Security Program 


Michael J. Cleary, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, had this 
to say: “I think we of life insurance 


can say with adequate supporting 
proof that the theory of social securi- 
ty through legislation and govern- 
mental machinery has not clicked with 
the majority of the American public. 
In support of this theory I point to the 
fact that during the last six or seven 
trying years more than 60,000,000 
policy-holders found a way to main- 
tain their life insurance in force. 
This, in spite of the fact that jobs and 
incomes were depressed as they never 
were before in the history of the 
country and also in face of easy 
charity. 

“We of life insurance are in sym- 
pathy with a sound and practical plan 
of social security. We have had, and 
always will have, unfortunately, too 
large a percentage of our people 
which through one misfortune or an- 
other, is unable to provide for itself. 
It is, however, highly important that 
in our planning and in our discussion 
of a social security program that we 
do not discourage the traditional 
American spirit that has characterized 
the people of this country.” 

Albert W. Atwood, whose talk was 
broadcast at the Wednesday evening 
session, said, “The Social Security Act 
is a very large subject and comes into 
this talk only as a part of my theme 
But whatever its merits may be, I 
cannot conceive that any form of so- 
ciety, governmental or otherwise, can 
produce security or welfare or any- 
thing else desirable at a single stroke. 
That is simply not the law of life; it 
is not sound biology or sociology. 

“Social, and I may add economic, 
betterment is an organic process; as 
Father Walsh of Georgetown Univer- 
sity recently said, ‘It grows from the 
roots of character and moral suasion. 
It cannot be imposed from the head 
downwards by compulsory legislation. 
The soil must first be prepared.’ ”’ 


A Supporting Viewpoint 
Commissioner Francis J. DeCelles, 
however, took an opposite viewpoint. 





Ralph G. Engelsman 





Thomas |. Parkinson 


“T note,” said the commissioner, “that 
many life insurance men look with 
alarm upon the Government’s pro- 
gram of social security. They object 
upon the grounds that it destroys pri- 
vate enterprise and that it places a 
penalty upon the thrift of those who 
are wise enough to save their own 
money. Further they feel that it is 
not an obligation for society to care 
for those who do not care for them- 
selves. 

“In the Government’s program for 
social security I can see very little that 
should cause alarm to the private life 
insurance interests. In fact, I can see 
much that might be good. The social 
security program of the Government 
cannot be attacked by life insurance 
interests without, at the same time, go- 
ing back upon the principles which 
they themselves have endorsed for 
years. 

“You worry about the effect of hav- 
ing the Government endorse this prin- 
ciple. Personally, I believe that it will 
help you.” Incidentally at the conclu- 
sion Commissioner DeCelles, whose 
talk covered a wide range of topics of 
more than usual interest to life insur- 
ance men, was accorded the greatest 
amount of applause given to any 
speaker on the program. 


Investments 


Under the title The New Progress, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, con- 
cluded the five-day program with a 
sharp analysis of some of the prob- 
lems that are facing home offices. 
Citing three obstacles that the compa- 
nies face, all of which the speaker 
said involved matters of public policy, 
he listed “high taxes; low interest 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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HILE concealment of certain 
WW oossic conditions, which 

may eventually result in 
permanent disability, may form the 
basis of an action based on fraud foi 
cancellation of a life insurance policy 
containing disability clauses, provid- 
ing the language of the policy so per- 
mits, there is still open for determina- 
tion the rights of a company where 
an assured may have committed an 
affirmative act in order to produce the 
results to permit him to apply for a 
total disability benefit. 


Self-Inflicted Injury 


While it may seem difficult to con- 
ceive of cases where humans actually 
permanently mutilate themselves in 
order to secure disability benefits, the 
fact is that such instances do occur. 

In Aetna Life Insurance Company 
v. DuBarry, 12 Fed. Supp. 664, the 
company had issued a life insurance 
policy incorporating a disability bene- 
fit feature, providing for the payment 
of a stipulated sum as a monthly 
benefit, should the insured become 
totally and permanently disabled by 
the loss of both hands. 

The action was commenced for a 
cancellation of the policy on the 
ground that the insured, the defen- 
dant, had lost both of his hands 
through a self-inflicted act, which took 
the form of a discharge of a shotgun, 
resulting in the injuries set forth in 
the complaint which alleged that 
such infliction was for the purpose 
of collecting benefits under the policy. 

Under such circumstances, will the 
defendant be permitted by law to 
profit by his own wrong? The court 
did not give a categoric answer to the 
question but dismissed the complaint 
of the company and in so doing, stated 
as follows: 
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Verdict: 


Concealment of Physical Impairments 


**Cases have been cited holding that 
it is contrary to public policy to per- 
mit a recovery where an insured had 
been murdered by the beneficiary 
for the purpose of collecting the in- 
surance and where an insured had 
burned his house for the same pur- 
pose. In these cases, crimes had 
been committed for the purpose of 
accelerating the payment of the poli- 
cies, and obviously it is contrary to 
public policy to allow a beneficiary 
to profit by his criminal act. 

“Suicide and self-mutilation are 
not crimes in the state where this 
policy took effect; neither had it 
there been declared to be contrary 
to public policy to permit an in- 
sured to quicken the payment of his 
policy by reason thereof. 

“It is provided in the contract of 
insurance that ‘no benefit will be 
paid or allowed hereunder for dis- 
ability resulting directly or indirectly 
on account of military or naval ser- 
vice by the insured in time of war.’ 
The language so employed clearly 
implies that benefits will be paid in 
all cases unless the disability re- 
sulted from such services. Further- 
more, the application of the rule of 
construction expressio unius est ex- 
clusio alterius would limit the con- 
tractual exemptions to the coverage 
to the one specifically mentioned. 

“If the defendant intentionally in- 
jured himself for the purpose of 
collecting his disability benefits, it 
would not constitute a valid reason 
for the cancellation of the policy, 
for the act is not made a crime, and 
self-mutilation to facilitate the pay- 
ment of benefits has not been de- 
clared to be contrary to the public 
policy of the state where the contract 
became effective; and again the in- 
surance contract does not exempt 
the insurer from liability in such 
cases.” 


By so reasoning, the court brought 
into bold relief, the problem of suicide 
and the general question of public 
policy in reference thereto. It parai- 
leled the usual rationale employed by 
courts in passing upon suicide cases. 
In this connection, it is interesting 
to note the change that has taken 





place in the rule followed by the & 


United States Supreme Court. 
One of the outstanding and _ first 


cases of that court, in connection with f 


suicide provisions of a life insurance 
policy, is Ritter v. Mutual Life Insur. 
ance Company of New York, 169 U.§. 
139. In that case, the company re 
sisted the payment of six (6) policies 
of life insurance on the ground that, 
among other things, the assured had 
agreed in his application “that I will 
not die by my own act, whether sane 
or insane, during the said period of 
two years,” whereas, in fact, he did 
take his own life during that time. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the 
judgment for the company, holding 
that the death of the assured, if di- 
rectly and intentionally caused by 
himself when in sound mind, was 
not a risk intended to be covered or 
which could legally have been covered 
by the policies in suit. In so deciding, 
the Court, by Mr. Justice Harlan, 
spoke as follows: 


“Life insurance imports a mutual 
agreement, whereby the insurer, in 
consideration of the payment by the 
assured of a named sum annually or 
at certain times, stipulates to pay a 
larger sum at the death of the as- 
sured. The company takes into 
consideration, among other things, 
the age and health of the parents 
and relatives of the applicant for in- 
surance, together with his own age, 
course of life, habits and present 
physical condition; and the pre 
mium exacted from the assured is 
determined by the probable dura- 
tion of his life, calculated upon the 
basis of past experience in the busi- 
ness of insurance. The results of 
that experience are disclosed by 
standard life and annuity tables 
showing at any age the probable 
duration of life. These tables are 
deemed of such value that they may 
be admitted in evidence for the pur- 
pose of assisting the jury in an action 
for personal injury, in which it is 
necessary to ascertain the compensa- 
tion the plaintiff is entitled to recover 
for the less of what he might have 
earned in his trade or profession but 
for such injury. Vicksburg & Meri- 
dian Railroad v. Putnam, 118 U.S. 
545, 554. If a person should apply 
for a policy expressly providing that 
the company should pay the sum 
named if or in the event the as 
sured, at any time during the con- 
tinuance of the contract, committed 
self-destruction, being at the time 
of sound mind, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that the application would be 
instantly rejected. It is impossible to 
suppose that an application of that 
character would be granted. If ex- 
perience justifies this view, it would 
follow that a policy stipulating gen- 










































erally for the payment of the sum 
named in it upon the death of the 
assured, should not be interpreted 
as intended to cover the event of 
death caused directly and intention- 
ally by self-destruction whilst the as 
sured was in sound mind, but only 
death occurring in the ordinary 
course of his life. 

“There is another consideration 
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supporting the contention that 
death intentionally caused by the 
act of the assured when in sound 
mind—the policy being silent as to 
suicide—is not to be deemed to 
have been within the contempla- 
tion of the parties; that is, that a 
different view would attribute to 
them a purpose to make a contract 
that could not be enforced without 
injury to the public. A contract, 
the tendency of which is to endanger 
the public interests or injuriously 
affect the public good, or which is 
subversive of sound morality, ought 
never to receive the sanction of a 
court of justice or be made the 
foundation of its judgment. If, 
therefore, a policy—taken out by 
the person whose life is insured, and 
in which the sum named is made 
payable to himself, his executors, 
administrators or assigns—express- 
ly provided for the payment of the 
sum stipulated when or if the as- 
sured, in sound mind, took his own 
life, the contract, even if not pro- 
hibited by statute, would be held 
to be against public policy, in that 
it tempted or encouraged the as- 
sured to commit suicide in order to 
make provision for those dependent 
upon him, or to whom he was in- 
debted.”” 

The question of public policy so de- 
clared by the Supreme Court in the 
Ritter case was subsequently qualified 
and narrowed by the same Court in 
Whitfield v. Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, 205 U. S. 489, where the 
Court held that public policy, with 
regard to the suicide provisions of a 
life insurance policy, is a matter for 
the states to decide. 

Again, the United States Supreme 
Court further limited the holding in 
the Ritter case by its decision in 
Northwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Johnson, 254 U.S. 96. In that 
case, George P. Johnson, the assured, 
had two (2) policies of life insurance. 
one payable to his wife, and the other 
to his executors or administrators. 

The policy payable to the admin- 
istrators contained no provision as to 
suicide but provided that “This con- 
tract shall be incontestable after one 
year from the date of its issue, pro- 
vided the required premiums are duly 
paid.” 


Date of Suicide 


Johnson committed suicide more 
than one year after the date of this 
policy and more than two years after 
the date of policy of which his wife 
was beneficiary, which contained a 
provision that “if within two years 
from the date hereof, the said in- 
sured shall . . . die in consequence 
of a duel, or shall, while sane or in- 
sane, die by his own hand, then, in 
every such case, this policy shall be 
void.” 

As presented to the Court, the ques- 
Uons are as to whether the insurer 
Was prevented from denying liability 
in the case, it not appearing that 


Johnson was insane when he killed 
whether the contract 


himself, or, 
which makes no exception for death 
resulting from suicide is against pub- 
lic policy, and therefore void. To each 
question, the Court answered “yes.” 
Mr. Justice Holmes, in his proverbial, 
succinct way, stated for the Court as 
follows: 


“The certificates do not disclose 
in what States these contracts were 
made, but it is not necessary to 
postpone our answer on that ac- 
count. It appears from Whitfield 
v. Aetna Life Insurance Co., supra, 
that some legislatures have thought 
it best to insist that life insurance 
should cover suicide unless taken 
out in contemplation of the deed. 
But the case is much stronger when 
a considerable time is to elapse be- 
fore the fact that the death was by 
the insured’s own hand ceases to be 
a defence. The danger is less sinister 
and probably a good deal smaller 
than the danger of murder when 
the insurance is held by a third per- 
son having no interest in the con- 
tinuance of the life insured, yet 
insurance on the life of a third 
person does not become void by as- 
signment to one who has no interest 
in the life. Grigsby v. Russell, 222 
U.S. 149. When a clause makes a 
policy indisputable after one or 
two years, the mere evocation of a 
possible motive for self-slaughter is 
at least not more objectionable than 
the creation of a possible motive 
for murder. The object of the 
clause is plain and laudable—to 
create an absolute assurance of the 
benefit, as free as may be from any 
dispute of fact except the fact of 
death, and as soon as it reasonably 
can be done. It is said that the in- 
surance companies now generally 
issue policies with such a clause. 
The state decisions, so far as we 
know, have upheld it. Unless it ap- 
pears that the State concerned 
adopts a different attitude we should 
uphold it here. Simpson v. Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia, 115 N. Car. 
393; Mareck v. Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, 62 Minne- 
sota, 39; Goodwin v. Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance Association, 97 
Iowa, 226; Patterson v. Natural 









Premium Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 100 Wisconsin, 118. 

“We are of opinion that the pro- 
vision in the first mentioned docu- 
ment avoiding the policy if the in- 
sured should die by his own hand 
within two years from the date is an 
inverted expression of the same 
general intent as that of the clause 
in the second making the policy in- 
contestable after one year, and that 
both equally mean that suicide of 
the insured, insane or sane, after the 
specified time shall not be a de- 
fence. It seems to us that that 
would be the natural interpretation 
of the words by the people to whom 
they are addressed, and that the 
language of each policy makes the 
company issuing it liable in the 
event that happened. We answer 
the first question in each certificate, 
yes. The other questions are dis- 
posed of by our answer to the first.” 
It is obvious from the foregoing 

that it is a matter of indifference 
to him who successfully carries out 
self-destruction in what state the act 
is committed, but it is of vital con- 
sequence to the companies which may 
be carrying policies of life insurance 
on the life of the suicide. 





Cleveland Exposition 
Has Insurance Day 


Friday of this week is Insurance 
Day at the Great Lakes Exposition 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and insurance men 
from all over the country are ex- 
pected to gather at the lakeside city 
for the occasion. 

Insurance Day is sponsored by Su- 
perintendent Bowen, the Ohio Fire 
Underwriters’ Association, the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters’ Association, 
the Cleveland Field Club, the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters’ Association, the 
Insurance Board of Cleveland, the 
Cleveland Accident and Health Asso- 
ciation, the Ohio Association of Life 
Underwriters, Inc., the Surety Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland, and the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
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My Prospecting System 
And Approach 
BY LOUIS BEHR 
Equitable Life, Chicago 


WALKED in on a Mr. Livingston 

one day, with the introduction that 
a friend of his, Mr. Jones, has sug- 
gested that my services might be 
helpful. Mr. Livingston looked at me 
without saying a word, and I again 
broke the silence by asking him if | 
could sit down and take five minutes 
of his time, assuring him, however, 
that if I stayed longer than five min- 
utes, it would be at his request. He 
nodded his head. I immediately pro- 
ceeded to explain a chart I had drawn 
for him from information received 
from his friend, and within five min- 
utes my explaining was over. I 
stopped talking. He looked at me for 
half a minute—I kept my mouth shut. 
I was determined that the prospect 
was doing one of three things—(1) 
He was thinking seriously of what I 
had explained to him, that he might 
avail himself of my service. (2) He 
was thinking of how foolish this life 
insurance man was to think he could 
do anything for him. (3) Because 
of the long, staring silence that inter- 
vened, he might be thinking so hard 
about his business that he was com- 
pletely blinded to the fact that there 
was a life insurance man sitting be- 
fore him and that the life insurance 
man might have been blah-blahing for 
five minutes!—I was determined to 
wait for the verdict! 


A Laconic Interview 


After a long silence, he turned in 
his swivel chair, opened his file case 
and for several minutes thereafter 
was busily engaged, going through 
his papers. I almost bit my lips try- 
ing to keep from asking him—*Are 
you interested?” He finally found a 
copy of his life insurance trust—then 
he arose from his chair and left the 
room. In a few minutes he returned. 
I didn’t know whether or not he was 
surprised to see me still there. He 
had returned with his life insurance 
policies and said, handing the policies 
and copy of his life insurance trust 
to me “Here.” I wrote a receipt for 
them, took the policies and copy of 
life insurance trust and left saying, 
“Thank you, Mr. Livingston, I will 
return in five days at the same time, 
if I may.” He nodded. 

The interview lasted fifteen min- 
utes. During those fifteen minutes, I 
talked five minutes, he nodded twice 
and said one word—“Here.” Then I 
talked for five seconds. 

Upon reviewing his case, I discov- 
ered he owned $7,000 of Ordinary 
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Prospecting}. 








PERSISTENCY 


"| believe that my experience in writ- 
ing many app'ications (and | have written 
over 4,000 of them) has resulted in im- 
proving the persistency of my business. 
First, close coverage of my territory re- 
sults in repeat solicitations, and when pro- 
posing a new contract to someone | sold 
a few years ago, | have an ideal chance 
to resell him on the merits of his old 

- contract. | tell all prospects and policy- 
owners that the policy they now have in 
force, regardless of what company it is 
in, is better than anything new which | 
can offer, because his existing contract is 
already performing its sacred function of 
protecting his loved ones.""—Grant Tag- 
gart. 








Life Insurance and $35,000 of 5 
Year Convertible Term. I mapped 
out a duplication of his life insurance 
trust, which was trusteed with two 
individal co-trustees, only that I used 
the Option Settlement Clause of the 
life insurance companies, as well as 
pointed out the benefits of a trust 
agreement with a reliable trust com- 
pany. 

I drew a plan showing the possible 
conversion of the 5 Year Convertible 
Term to Ordinary Life and an al- 
ternate plan showing an annual pre- 
mium Retirement Annuity, accumu- 
lating to $35,000 at age 65, when his 
Convertible Term would terminate, so 
that he could always have a minimum 
of $105,000 of life insurance intact 
for his family. 

I returned at the appointed time— 
he didn’t keep me waiting. I again 
displayed my new chart, showing the 
two alternate plans. He seemed at- 
tracted to the Annuity plan as a part 
of his program, because the annual 
premium Retirement Annuity, at the 
age of 65, served for three purposes 
—(1) He could keep $105,000 of life 
insurance intact at all times. (2) The 
Life Income, if started at age 65, 
would help replace a possible loss of 
earning power. (3) The Life Income 
would be sufficient to pay the total net 
premium on $70,000 of Ordinary Life 
Insurance. 


Good Listener 


Again, after five minutes of ex 
plaining, in which he nodded once, 
there was a long silence. He turned 
in his swivel chair, opened his file 
case, and for several minutes there- 
after was busily engaged going 
through seme papers. I bit the inside 
of my cheek, I was so impatient. He 


said, “I’ll take the Annuity.” Much 
to his surprise, I pulled it out of my 
inside coat pocket and asked him to 
look it over, which he did very thor- 
oughly for five minutes, asked tw 
questions, signed the loose applica- 
tion that fell out as he opened the 
contract and on which I had written 
in pencil—“Write your name here.” 

He wrote his check for $2,400.00 
(annual deposit)—I picked up ny 
hat, left the Annuity with him to. 
gether with his policies and present 
life insurance trust, with «which he 
expressed full satisfaction, thanked 
him and fairly ran from his office. 

The interview lasted 25 minutes. 
During those 25 minutes, I talked 
seven minutes, he said, “I’ll take the 
Annuity,” he asked me two questions, 
nodded twice and smiled as I ran 
from his office. 

A very, very unusual! interview, but 
it taught me a tremendous lesson— 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


Volume Through Many 
Applications 
BY GRANT TAGGART 
Calif.-Western States Life 


T goes without saying that one of 

the greatest difficulties with the 
average underwriter is to avoid being 
discouraged. Except that a man have 
sufficient cash to meet his daily re 
quirements, it would be impossible for 
a man to keep faith, hold up his cour- 
age and stay in this business, if he 
did not write a case quite frequently. 
The frequency of writing applica- 
tions, then, is the all-important thing, 
and if the interval between apps is 
kept short it will mean that at the 
end of a given period, or year, the 
underwriter will wake up to find that 
he has written many and that he ha: 
become a full-fledged life insurance 
man. 


The Best Tonic 


To you and me, the best possible 
tonic is—“Just another application.” 
My advice to you all, based on 22 
years in this business, is that once 
you write an application, you imme- 
diately capitalize on the spirit of op- 
timism and the feeling of success that 
I know you enjoy at that time. Con- 
tinue on, and hit the front line 
trenches as never before. Get to other 
prospects quickly. At a time like this 
you can carry with you an atmosphere 
of doing things. 

You impress people, and more easily 
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SELLING STRANGERS 


“In 1921, | went as a stranger to a little 
refinery town in Wyoming. Its popula- 
tion was only 3,000. | did not know one 
person, but | was finally successful in writ- 
ing an application on a man who was 
prominently affiliated with the refinery. 
| started to build my new kingdom around 
him, and with an honest, sincere and 
determined effort, | was able to get others 
to follow his direction. In ten months 257 
people were added to my list of clients, 
with paid volume totalling $730,000. | 
did not leave the little town during this 
ten months’ period, and from that time 
until now, | have continued to enjoy a 
nice volume of business from it.""—Grant 
Taggart. 











obtain their confidence—and certainly 
none of you expect to do business un- 
less you have the confidence and good 
will of your prospect. My theory is 
that if you can obtain the confidence 
of men, they will do your bidding, and 
that if you will honestly, conscien- 
tiously and sincerely serve your 
friends in this business, money will 
take care of itself. You must have 
faith in yourself and in the business 
you are in. Faith that sustains when 
you need it. Faith that carries you 
through when discouraged. 


Rich in Friendship 


A man is indeed rich and success- 
ful if he is privileged to be favored 
with the confidence and friendship of 
a host of fine people. In this business, 
you cannot help but be rich in this 
respect, if only you will see to it that 
you write many applications. Some- 
one has so well said: “‘Success, when 
you sum it all up, isn’t gold, or isn’t 
in doing some deed that is bold; for 
the money we make, or the houses we 
build, mean nothing the moment our 
voice has been stilled. But he has 
succeeded who, when he has gone, in 
the heart of another is still living on.” 
You will agree with me that there is 
no business that holds out a more 
wonderful opportunity for serving 
others, enabling you to do that which 
will cause people forever to remember 
your Service. There is enough in that 
word for preachers and teachers to 
devote hours to. The acquisition of 
property and money is the least im- 
portant. 

My own observation has been that 
the great majority of the really suc- 
cessful men in this business are those 
who are writing many applications. I 


ghand Selling 


know some men who occasionally have 
written a large volume through a few 
large cases, but I know many more 
who year after year have produced a 
lot of applications, and who continue 
to do so. They are in this business 
today and are continuing to enjoy 
success in it. Many agents who 
catered to the larger cases are out 
of the business and forgotten. 

The process of completing a sale is 
usually the same, regardless of the 
amount involved, and personally, I 
like practice in closing. I also want 





more policyowners, which means more 
centers of influence and more pros- 
pects. There is a tremendous amount 
of satisfaction in store for you and 
for me from writing small cases, when 
we know that the protection involved 
is so urgently needed and will be of 
such tremendous significance to the 
man’s widow and orphaned children. 
Looking to my own record, I might 
say that 30 applications out of the 
193 written from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 
this year, were for $1,000 only. This 
figures 16 per cent of my applica- 
tions. I might further state that my 
average application for the first eight 
months of this year was only $4,637. 
My average case since Jan. 1, 1932, 
has amounted to $3,912. The general 
average of my company is $2,215. 
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When “Slumbering Giants” 
Are Aroused 


Many life insurance salesmen — even 
theugh considered successful—are enjoying but a fraction oj 
the profits they ave capable of producing. Generalized educa- 
tion or training has never touched to life the latent sales powe 
within them. Yet this latent sales power is truly a “Slumber- 


ing Giant,” and it lives in the heart and mind of many ar 


The best of educational material is available to NW NL men 
But education is backed by the work of trained sales analysts 
: ; ; eats 
constantly on the lookout for men in the agency organization. 
as NWNL producers suggest the presence oF 
waiting to be roused to action. Not glib 
critics or pseudo-super-salesmen, NWNL sales analysts are mer. 
trained in finding sales assets and abilities. These the analyst 


tie into a workable sales plan designed to fit the man. 


Individual ability must be roused to action through individual 
And the proof of this axiom is found in the 


records of NW NL fieldmen who are enjoying larger sales ana 
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Medical 


Foreign Savants Told of 
U. S. Cancer Problem 


How the people of the United States 
are attacking one of the country’s 
major health problems, involving the 
death of 135,000 Americans annually, 
was portrayed before a distinguished 
gathering of foreign savants attend- 
ing the Second International Congress 
of Scientific and Social Campaign 
Against Cancer, which convened last 
week in Brussels, under the patronage 
of the King of the Belgians and Queen 
Elisabeth. 

Before this distinguished body of 
scientists representing many countries 
and races, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, vice- 
president and statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life, and a leading 
authority on public health problems, 
declared that at least half a million 
persons in the United States are 
afflicted with some form of cancer and 
that, among white residents, out of 
initial groups of 100 at birth, nine 
males and twelve females will eventu- 
ally die from cancer, if present condi- 
tions continue. But, in his summary 
of the entire situation, Dr. Dublin 
made the optimistic statement that 
the cancer situation in the United 
States is far from alarming. 

“The death rate from cancer in the 
last 25 years,” Dr. Dublin said, “rose 
14.4 per cent, from 75.8 per 100,000 
in 1911, to 86.7 per 100,000 in 1935. 
It is important, however, to point out 
that practically all the recorded in- 
crease in cancer occurred among 
males; among females the mortality 
from cancer declined slightly during 
this period.” 

More cancers are recognized now 
than formerly, due, Dr. Dublin ex- 
plained, to improved diagnostic tech- 
nique. Another factor is that, owing 
to the aging of the population, more 
and more persons are surviving to the 
ages where the incidence of cancer is 
greatest. When these factors are 
evaluated it becomes apparent that 
they account for much of the increase 
which the crude death rate shows. 

“Indeed,” Dr. Dublin continued, “we 
may say that the cancer situation in 
the United States is far from alarm- 
ing. A number of forms of cancer are 
already showing declining trends. 
Throughout the country public and 
private facilities for the treatment of 
cases are increasing rapidly. Under 
the stimulus of the American Medical 
Association and of the more specialized 
societies of cancer experts, cancer 
education and research are being en- 
couraged, and a large body of phy- 
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Departmental 


sicians is being trained to diagnose 
and treat cases more effectively. There 
are today about 200 cancer centers 
throughout the country which measure 
up to the standards of equipment and 
trained personnel established by the 
American College of Surgeons. One 
hospital in New York alone is now 
carrying over 12,000 patients on its 
active file. 


Administration 





Higher Responsibilities 
Stressed by De Celles 


In a “man-to-man, straight-from- 
the-shoulder talk” before the annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Boston 
last week, Francis J. De Celles, 
Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioner, presented his concepts of the 
life insurance business, stressing the 
necessity of “coordinating the cooper- 
ation.” He regarded life insurance as 
a great cooperative responsibility com- 
posed of three elements; the policy- 
buying public, the vastly important 





Francis J. De Celles 


group of life underwriters and the 
companies that write the business. It 
was his function, the commissioner 
said, to represent all three elements. 

Life insurance, in its broadest con- 
cept, according to the commissioner, is 
not insurance upon the lives of indi- 
viduals, but insurance for the finan- 


cial solidarity and the social security 
of the nation. He therefore excoriated 
the recent exponents of hate and 
prejudice who have pretended to ex. 
pose the life insurance business while 
dealing with half-truths and outright 
falsehood. 

In the Government’s program for 
social security, Commissioner De 
Celles saw very little that should 
cause alarm to the private life insur- 
ance interests. Citing the precedent 
established by the Government’s “war 
insurance policies,” he maintained that 
the average worker will be made con- 
scious of the fact that he ought to 
provide for his own future. The Gov- 
ernment is not setting up any magnifi- 
cent gift out of the public treasury, 
but rather is it making the worker 
realize that he should take care of 
himself and his family. It is there- 
fore plausible, he said, that workers 
will turn in vastly increasing nun- 
bers to the field of private insurance 
to supplement any income that they 
might obtain from the Government. 

Life insurance, the commissioner re- 
iterated, is something more than co- 
operative responsibility—it is a 
national responsibility. Those who 
challenge the principles of life insur- 
ance, therefore, challenge the vital 
part of our national security. 

Were it possible to take a poll of 
the American people and to sound 
their sentiments toward the life in- 
surance business, Commissioner De 
Celles prophesied that they would come 
forth with a universal voice and chal- 
lenge the traducers of the business by 
saying: “I believe in life insurance. I 
believe in the honesty of the life in- 
surance companies. I believe in the 
competence, the integrity, and the 
sincerity of life underwriters.” 


Production 


Program Selling Definite 
Key to Agency Success 


Program selling as the correct pro- 
cedure for such an agency as his, 
led James V. Gridley, manager, Grid- 
ley Agency, Boston, of the Connecticut 
General Life, to a study of the prin- 
ciples involved. In this he was as- 
sisted by his home office which had 
“definitized” the job. Several men in 
his agency had been doing acceptable 
program selling but no two were doing 
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it alike. The home office correlated 
the material and standardized the 
whole process, with advantageous re- 
sults to the entire field force. 

“No insurance contract should be 
sold without a definite reason,” writes 
Mr. Gridley in the September Bulletin 
of his company. “We often found a 
contract placed under the old method 
that did not fit the situation, and was 
consequently in danger of lapsation 
because of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the insured or the sales ability of 
an agent from some other company 
who could better analyze and fit the 
needs of the individual. 

“This particular problem has been 
overcome to a large extent by an in- 
sistence on the obtaining of complete 
information on the data sheet.” 


Actuarial 








Actuarial Findings on 
Aviation Detailed 


The actuarial attitude toward avia- 
tion was outlined at the sixth annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Sept. 25, when James E. 
Hoskins of The Travelers spoke on 
“Aviation Life Insurance.” Mr. Hos- 
kins, who is assistant actuary of The 
Travelers, is also chairman of the avia- 
tion committee of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. 

Calling the attention of aviation offi- 
cials to the fact that no other occupa- 
tion has a special committee of actu- 
aries devoting themselves to _ its 
statistics, Mr. Hoskins pointed out 
that rates as applied to fliers are not 
the result of a “Darius Green method 
of underwriting.” It has been found, 
for example, that in airport and cross- 
country taxi flying, the consistent 
death rate is about eight pilots for 
each 100,000 hours flown. Pilots en- 
gaged in these classes of operation, 
averaging 300 hours of flying a year, 
“must contribute $24 a year for each 
$1,000 he owns to pay for the death 
claims arising from air accidents.” 

Other interesting points brought 
out by Mr. Hoskins included the facts 
that the mortality rate is especially 
high for transport and military pilots 
with from 200 to 500 solo hours (per- 
haps owing to excessive “self-confi- 
dence”); that the odds are 25,000 to 
one against a passenger’s being killed 


on a trip by air transport; and that 
the death rate on the average trip by 
air transport is about one and a half 
passengers per 100,000 passenger 
hours. 

“In a group of policyholders who 
each travel 100 hours a year on the 
airlines, the death claim cost to the 
life insurance company on account of 
air transport accidents averages $1.50 
a year for each $1,000 of insurance,” 
said Mr. Hoskins. “This is practically 
all extra cost caused by the aviation 
hazard, since the normal chance that 
a business man will meet accidental 
death in the course of 100 hours costs 
the insurance company about one cent 
for each $1,000 insured. Considering 
that the standard rate of premium 
averages perhaps $30 per $1,000 of 
insurance, and may go as low as $10 
for short-term insurance, it is easy to 
understand that a life insurance com- 
pany may feel that it hasn’t sufficient 
leeway to absorb a mortality cost as 
great as $1.50 above the normal.” 





Advertising 
Better Health Average 
Due to Advertising 


Believing that the social and eco- 
nomic value of human life can be safe- 
guarded and strengthened by a bet- 
ter understanding of the principles of 
health, the Metropolitan Life has been 
using advertising as an educational 
medium to enable people to live health- 
ier, happier and longer lives. With 
this as his thesis, Stuart Benedict, 
advertising manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, in an address delivered re- 
cently before the 14th annual meeting 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence at Rye, N. Y., explained in detail 
his company’s campaign to keep its 
policyholders and the general public 
on a healthy basis. 

“We started in 1871,” said Mr. 
Benedict, “with health messages in 
“The Metropolitan,” a publication sent 
to policyholders. About 1898, we is- 
sued our first publication dealing ex- 
clusively with health. In 1921, we 


distributed about 25 million copies of 
health publications, and among other 
health activities for the benefit of 
policyholders, conducted public health 
demonstrations in local communities, 
and cooperated with many health of- 
ficers on local problems. 


“In 1922, we initiated our first na- 
tional advertising program in media 
with an estimated monthly circulation 
of over 16 million. Our first advertise- 
ment was called, ‘The Land of Unborn 


Babies.’ This was part of our cam- 
paign against maternal mortality. 

“The contents of each advertisement 
are built largely upon our own experi- 
ence and observations, but we also seek 
the advice and guidance of leading 
outside medical authorities. The list 
of specialists who have cooperated 
with us during the past fourteen years 
includes very famous names. Not so 
long ago we sought the advice of an 
eminent heart specialist, and thereby 
the public had an opportunity to learn 
the mature judgment of this special- 
ist and others, on the care of the 
heart, by the investment of a few min- 
utes of reading. 

“We believe that advertising has 
proved to be an excellent educational 
medium for helping the publie enjoy 
good health. The mortality record of 
our country during the depression has 
been unusually good. This is not a 
happenstance, but to a substantial 
degree the result of an enlightened 
public attitude regarding health mat- 
ters.” 


Underwriting 


Mortality Discussed at 
Underwriters’ Forum 


The underwriting department has 
as its function a judicial one, was the 
consensus of opinion among the speak- 
ers at the recent regional conventions 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life. It 
must accept all cases possible when 
this can be done without prejudice -to 
the present membership of the organ- 
ization. 

It is only natural that as the course 
of underwriting grows, changes in 
practices must be made. Thus, if the 
Connecticut Mutual finds that in un- 
derwriting cases of albuminuria, it is 
getting better than a satisfactory mor- 
tality, it is a duty to that group to 
underwrite these cases more leniently. 
It is also true that if it is found in 
some impairments, as in elevated 
blood pressure, that past practices 
have resulted in an unfavorable mor- 
tality experience in this group, in jus- 
tice to the other groups, it is the 
underwriter’s duty to underwrite these 
cases more severely, attempting to 
obtain from this, as in all other 
groups, an average mortality. The 
mortality which the company obtains 
can be determined by the type of un- 
derwriting which is done. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents will be 
officially represented at the thirty-first annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention, to be held at Dallas, Tex., 
October 12-16 by the following special committee of fra- 
ternal delegates: Henry S. Nollen, chairman; Alexander 
T. Maclean and George E. Merigold. 

David H. Hostetter, the new president of the Fort 
Wayne Life Underwriters’ Association, has announced the 
following committee chairmen: Program, Samuel _ T. 
Gregory; membership, Herbert J. Foelber; finance, James 
R. Geiger; publicity and education, Esther Moll; by-laws 
and legislation, Waldemar E. Fickhoff; business standards 
and conservation, Verlin J. Harrold; reception and atten- 
dance, Wayne Jones; editor of Life News, Hollis L. Logue. 

The Toledo Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
its first fall meeting at the New Secor Hotel on October 
15. Charles E. Spencer, general agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life, who did great work as chairman of the membership 
committee last year, is the new president. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Northern New 
Jersey will hold its next luncheon meeting at the Newark 
Athletic Club on October 19, since the regular date, 
October 12, is a legal holiday. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Montgomery, 
Ala., held its first fall luncheon meeting at the Hotel Whit- 
ley on September 18, with Eldon B. Stevenson, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Life & Accident of Tennessee, as 
guest. 

A school and sales seminar will be conducted in St. Louis 
November 13 under the auspices of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of St. Louis and the St. Louis Managers and 
General Agents’ Association. C. Preston Dawson, produc- 
tion manager of the William H. Beers Agency in New 
York City, will be the conductor. 

President John Binns of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey has appointed John E. Clay- 
ton, of the Mutual Benefit Life, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s legislative committee. He will be assisted by Thomas 
E. Hartmann, E. N. Van Vliet and George C. Perkins. 

H. S. Cox, president of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Orleans, La., has appointed the following 
committee chairmen: Legislative, C. D. Williford; attend- 
ance, E. C. Upton, Jr.; membership, George Clarke; ethics 
and practice, W. B. Monroe; publicity, Richard F. Law- 
ton; 1937 sales congress, Theodore M. Simmons; Life In- 
surance Week, Frank Frieder. 

Grant Taggart, agent for the California Western States 
Life at Cowley, Wyo., who wrote $337,000 worth of busi- 
ness in August, is to be the featured speaker at the noon 
meeting of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
on October 7. 

Herbert A. Hedges, general agent for the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., spoke at the monthly meeting 
of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. His 
subject was “Piddlers, Peddlers and Salesmen.” 

Thirty-five life underwriters at Kansas City are enrolled 
in the fall class of the Chartered Life Underwriters, ac- 
cording to Oliver J. Neibel, Penn Mutual Life, president 
of the local organization. 
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IN HOME OFFICh) 


The October meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Asso. 
ciation of Kansas City will be held October 13 with George 
Harris, superintendent of agents of the Sun Life of Can- 
ada, as the speaker. 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Life Underwriters Association 
has arranged with the authorities of Westmoorland Col- 
lege, in that city, to offer extension work in the course re- 
quired for the C.L.U. examinations. 

















OMETHING of a paradox—even if it may seem 

pointless—is suggested in the fact that so many 
outstanding life insurance salesmen give up “sure” and 
remunerative salaried jobs in order to gamble on their 
ability to sell, on commission, life insurance policies, 
and then spend*the balance of their lives persuading 
others that it is a mistake to gamble; that they should 
play safe and buy life insurance. And, after all, this 
idea is not pointless. It simply is a manner of build- 
up; a priming up of the word tank, so that I can pro- 
ceed with the explanation of why so many men give up 
a comfortable, steady income to take a chance on 
whether it will be the bread line or the Cunard Line at 
sixty. These men (name of Legion) are not gambling. 
in the first place, because they come of that stock that 
might just as well have chosen to switch to the plumbing 
business, or to contracting, with equal assurance of 
coming out on top. They possess a certain strength of 
character and determination matched by a great many 
outstanding leaders in other businesses who, certain of 
their ability to win at anything, refuse to purchase life 
insurance for the reason that they feel they need all 
their working capital for the furthering of their busi- 
ness aims. This latter attitude is becoming more and 
more uncommon in the present-day world of business 
because the tycoons have learned that an adequate 
coverage of life insurance is a fundamental and neces- 
sary adjunct to their career effort. At the same time, 
the number of prosperous and able individuals who 
feel that way, is sufficient to guarantee good hunting 
for qualified life agents. 


* “ x 


HE above was suggested to me in the fine tribute 
| por to John M. Riehle by the Equitable, commemo- 
rating his fortieth anniversary of service as manager, 
this week. Now, a choice between selling life insurance 
and a steady salary—a Government job in the customs 
service, at that—was not so easy as it might be today. 
That is, not so likely to add to the ranks of the life 
insurance army, but Mr. Riehle plunged into the sales 
stream and breasted the current in a notably successful 
manner for the next four decades. And his son, T. M.. 
was graduated from college, admitted to the Bar in 
New York State at twenty-one, and immediately chose 
life insurance as a life career. The business has drawn 
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Milton Bacon of Jacksonville, Fla., who spoke on the 
program of the 1936 convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Boston, September 23, is the 
first Florida agent to be so honored. His subject was 
“Thirty Years With Dotted Lines.” 

W. F. Noble, general agent of the New England Mutual 
Life at Omaha, spoke at the opening fall session of the 
Lincoln Life Underwriters recently on the value of a 
master pattern for selling. 








V b By Frank Ellington 
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successful men from all lines of business enterprise, 
from all the professions and from the commissioned 
forces of the army and navy, in numbers too great to 
cite individually, and it is recognized in every produc- 
tion office that man value varies little wherever dis- 
covered. 


* * * 


O many men of notable ability have made their 
s marks in this business that, unfortunately, the 
present, or, better, perennial attitude in some quarters 
is one of too rigid fault-finding with the average and 
near-average agent. A production slump at any time 
and for any possible reason is certain to produce, con- 
versely, an increased output of expert analyses on 
What is Wrong With the Life Agent, together with 
Advice on Selection in quantities too generous for 
proper digestion. My own experience possibly is too 
limited, my contacts with the lesser 180,000 of the 
200,000 representatives too few, to qualify me as an 
expert appraiser of Man Power and Value in Life 
Insurance, but I do feel inclined to submit that most 
of those who have crossed my path, in both private 
and occupational capacities, have been pretty fair man- 
ner of men. The first Industrial agent I ever traded 
with, away back, admitted that he grabbed the job 
in lieu of anything else to do—a sort of you-gotta-eat 
ambition—but he made quite a go of the work eventu- 
ally and is now a fine salesman. I still remember 
something of his amazement at having sold a substan- 
tially large policy to one of the well-to-do men of 
Hackensack, N. J., through the simple expedient of 
calling at the man’s home after office hours. I think 
he got more of a kick from having met, in person, a 
real live butler than he did from the sale of his first 
large Ordinary policy. 

* a” ~ 

HEN, of course, there was that other Industrial 

man back about that same period. He was also a 
nice fellow, and I sold him, on tick, one of those bargain 
raincoats which didn’t fit me, although ordered by size 
and number (No. 4462, sz. 38, shp. wt. 46 oz.) and he 
hever again appeared on that street. Fired for untidy 


dress, perhaps, but after ten years I begin to suspect 
that the fault might have been charged up to his lapse 
and arrears record. 


(NEWo 


IND THE FIELD 





AGENCY NEWS 


William C. Bawden, at one time executive manager of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York, has been appointed manager of the Sussex County, 
N. J., territory of the Connecticut Mutual Life, under the 
supervision of general agent Charles J. Zimmerman of 
Newark. 

Max Schwabe, for ten years a leading producer for the 
Northwestern National Life at Columbia, Mo., has been 
appointed general agent of the company there, succeeding 
John M. Darling, who will continue with the agency as a 
supervisor and personal producer. 

New officers of the Home Life General Agents’ Associa- 
tion are as follows: President, William B. Stark, Syracuse; 
vice-president, Tressler W. Callihan, Boston; and secre- 
tary and treasurer, Frank Friedler, New Orleans. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska announces the following 
general agent appointments: Fay F. Gordon at Spencer, 
Iowa; Leo J. Lauff, Sterling, Ill., and William G. Reed at 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

T. E. Callan, who has been field superintendent of the 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, since 1932, was appointed gen- 
eral agent of the company at Racine, Wis., where he en- 
tered its service as a part-time agent in 1928. 

Ira N. Forbes has been appointed general agent of the 
Protective Life of Birmingham at Brownwood, Tex. He 
was formerly a representative of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. 

T. Burdett Lane has been appointed general agent of the 
Lincoln National Life at Oklahoma City, succeeding E. E. 
Dale, who recently moved to Dallas, Tex. Mr. Lane was 
formerly with the Home Life at Oklahoma City. 

The agency force of the Charles J. Zimmerman agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life at Newark, which con- 
ducted a production campaign from August 2 to Sep- 
tember 16 in honor of Mr. Zimmerman’s fifth anniversary 
as general agent, passed the goal of $1,000,000 and paid 
for $1,060,000 of new insurance. The agents took 400 ap- 
plications. 

Jacob N. Sokohl has been appointed a general agent of 
the Ohio State Life in Philadelphia. 

Walter N. Grane, of the St. Louis gency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, last month completed 520 weeks, or 
ten years, of consecutive weekly production. He has since 
added five weeks to his mark. 

Patrick H. Yeoman, of Wilmington, Del., has been added 
to the agency staff of the Home Life of New York and will 
assist general agents in securing and training agents. 

Davant Bostick has been appointed general agent of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life at Columbia, S. C. His territory 
comprises fifteen counties. He has been an agent of the 
Jefferson Standard Life for three years. 

Joseph B. Van Dyke, 3rd, of Morristown, N. J., has been 
appointed supervisor of agents for W. A. Marshall & Co., 
general agents for the Berkshire Life at Newark, N. J. 

Paul Tubb of the Dothan, Ala., agency of the Protective 
Life, who resigned last spring as a football coach and en- 
tered life insurance, has written sixty applications for a 
total of $99,500 in the past four months. 

Management congresses for life insurance managers 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Social Security Progress 
Deemed Great by Altmeyer 


That the requirements which the 
states must meet in order to qualify 
for grants-in-aid under the Social Se- 
curity Act are unduly restrictive and 
coercive was denied by A. J. Altmeyer, 
member of the Social Security Board, 
in an address delivered on September 
25, before the Biennial Conference on 
Social Welfare, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The answer to that fear as well as 
refutation of the charge that the So- 
ciai Security Act is unsound and un- 
workable, said Mr. Altmeyer, is found 
in the progress achieved during the 
few months it has been in existence. 

Every state in the Union, plus 
Alaska, Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia, is cooperating with the Fed- 
eral Government and is accordingly 
receiving three or more of the ten 
benefits and public services set up by 
the act. Forty of the states and terri- 
tories are cooperating in the public- 
assistance provisions; fourteen states 
and the District of Columbia have un- 
employment compensation laws. 

More than fifty million dollars in 
Federal aid has been certified by the 
Social Security Board since February 
11, 1936. The result is, according to 
Mr. Altmeyer, that more than a mil- 
lion persons, including 802,000 aged, 
221,000 dependent children, and 23,900 
blind are receiving aid. In addition, 
45 per cent of the total number of 
workers for whom unemployment 
compensation benefits will be accumu- 
lating when all states have enacted 
unemployment compensation laws, are 
already covered under such laws. 

Very significant, in the opinion of 
Mr. Altmeyer, is the comparison of 
numbers of needy aged assisted by the 
states before and after funds became 
available to the states under the So- 
cial Security Act. The number 
assisted increased, for example: In 
Nebraska, from 502 in 1935 to 
20,583 in June, 1936; in Utah, from 
1,287 in 1935 to 4,313 in June, 1936; 
in Idaho, from 1,246 in 1935 to 7,088 
in June, 1936, and in Michigan, from 
12,345 in 1935 to 27,697 in June, 1936. 


Canada Life Enters 


Ninetieth Year 


August 21, 1936, marked the entry 
of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany into its 90th year. Established 
on August 21, 1847, the company has 
grown from one small office situated 
in Hamilton, Ontario, to an organiza- 
tion embracing Canada, United States, 
Hawaii, Newfoundland and the Brit- 
ish Isles 
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What Do YOU Think? 


66 DON’T tell him what I think; I ask him what he 
thinks,” says a successful agent who has learned an 
important lesson in human psychology. 


What you think about life insurance is of little interest 
to your prospect. Ask him what he thinks about his pros- 
pects for the future, what he plans for his children, how 
much his wife’s security means to him. 


He will tell you and then your minds will meet on the 
subject of life insurance, which a man must logically con- 
sider when he is thinking about financial protection for him- 


self and his family. 


“What do You think?” is a good approach. 
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by more than 
a million travelers 


No wonder the Benjamin Franklin 
has been approved by more than 
a million visitors to Philadelphia! 
Experienced travelers like its mod- 
ern service and comfort. They ap- 
preciate its convenient location. 
And their budgets approve the rates 
which make it the 
big hotel value 

in Philadelphia. | Convicts i 
1200 rooms and | meetings, 
baths from $3.50. | from small 


THE conventions. 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 
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New Life Branch for 


Canadian Institute 


You will recall that at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of Toronto provision was maé 
whereby the life branch activitie 
shall be hereafter be carried on as a 
enterprise distinct from and indeper- 
dent of the casualty and fire branche: 

In accordance with that action, the 
life insurance members of the ol 
Council of the Insurance Institute of 
Toronto are proposing the formatio: 
of an organization to be called the 
Life Insurance Institute of Canada, 
the activities, government, and per 
sonnel of this organization to be De 
minion wide in scope. 

The Syllabus of Examinations wil 
be identical with that adopted by the 
Insurance Institute of Toronto in 1935 
and student members will carry into 
the new organization the examination 
credits which they now hold in the 
Insurance Institute of Toronto. With 
its activities confined exclusively ™ 
matters pertaining to life insurance. 
it is felt the new organization wil 
make a vital and worthwhile contr- 
bution to the advancement of life it 


surance companies and their employ- 


ees in Canada. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HILE the partial devaluation of the French franc 

will, of course, have important effects upon French 
trade—and on the tourist business—the outstanding 
aspect of the recent monetary developments is the re- 
newed cooperation of the world’s three leading democ- 
racies in currency stabilization and in the reviving of 
international commerce. American appreciation of this 
valuable step forward was reflected in the marked re- 
covery during last Saturday’s brief session of the New 
York Stock Exchange, with further gains registered 
early this week. Business progress of a more general 
sort was shown in other ways. Steel ingot production 
last week reached a new high for the year, and elec- 
trical output and railway freight loadings also gained. 

aL x * 


N all sides comments have been heard—or read— 

on the changed spirit shown in the Sixty-second 
Annual Convention of the American Bankers Association 
at San Francisco, where Tom K. Smith, president of 
the Boatmen’s National Bank, of St. Louis, was elected 
president of the association. Political discussions were 
practically banned, and the sessions were devoted chiefly 
to considering either technical banking problems or ways 
in which the banks might more effectively serve various 
lines of business. Good fellowship was the rule; social 
events and informal entertaining more than ever bright- 
ened the four days of the convention. 

+ ~ * 


HEN the Supreme Court of the United States 
reassembles next Monday after its four-month 
vacation, the cases waiting for it will include several 
New Deal measures. A week later it will announce which 
of about 300 cases appealed to it will be considered. Then 
will follow a fortnight of hearing arguments on cases 
previously accepted for review and another fortnight for 
preparation of opinions, which will be delivered on 
November 9. 
ok ~ é 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended Sept. 19 and 26, 1936, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
Sept. 19 Sept. 26 
Mon- Satur- Mon-_ Satur- 
day day day day 


70 industrials ........ 155.16 155.75 155.69 155.36 

i eer 44.95 45.73 45.66 45.70 

ere 122.10 122.74 122.68 122.47 

WO heb cx sneawes 102.29 102.40 102.52 102.78 
eS 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 144 

points last week to 73% per cent of capacity, the 
highest rate of the year thus far, The Iron Age esti- 
mates. The average for the year to date is 64.3 per cent, 
compared with 46.4 per cent for the same period in 1935 
and 40.1 per cent for the corresponding average of 1934. 
Scarcity of raw materials is hampering production in 


various centers. 
cd * ee 


ITH hedge selling offset by trade buying, cotton 

futures gained 9 points for October last week, but 
other contracts lost slightly. European buying from both 
Canada and the United States raised wheat prices 2% to 
3 cents on the Chicago Board of Trade, and other grains 
advanced more than they receded. 









AGENCY NEWS 


(Continued from page 25) 


and general agents will be held at Dallas, Tex., October 
8-9 and at Houston, October 12-13. 

E. Klein of the Joseph D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc., of 
the Travelers, has announced that the agency’s next life 
insurance training course will open on October 1. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has ap- 
pointed Benjamin W. Ayres general agent in Worcester, 
effective October 1, making its second general agency in 
its home city. Connected with the State Mutual from 1920 
to 1928, Mr. Ayres since that time has been general agent 
at Worcester for the Massachusetts Mutual. The State 
Mutual Life has also appointed Donald W. Hooton assist- 
ant general agent at Pittsburgh, where he will be asso- 
ciated with General Agent G. Harold Moore. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha has appointed 
H. J. Miller and Z. H. Hughes of St. Louis as general] 
agents for eighteen adjacent counties, with the privilege 
of operating in St. Louis county on a non-exclusive basis. 
The same company has also appointed Edward J. Hicks of 
Shawnee, Okla., as general agent for six counties. 

The San Antonio National Life Accident has promoted 
H. H. Kasper to superintendent of San Antonio district 
No. 2. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The following officers of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, will go to the Pacific Coast to hold regional 
meetings next month; Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president; 
Grant L. Hill, director of agencies; U. H. Pointdexter, 
assistant director, and Joseph T. Gallagher, superintendent 
of claims. The meetings will be held at Portland. Ore., 
October 19-20, and at Los Angeles, October 26-27. 

With the opening of home offices in Raleigh, N. C., and 
branches in nine other cities, the newly organized State 
Capital Life this week issued its first policies. The officers 
of the company are: Irving F. Hall, president; Robert M. 
Hanes, chairman of the board; R. L. Edwards, vice-presi- 
dent and agency manger; H. F. Ledford, secretary, and 
Rogers C. Wade, treasurer-auditor. 

The Peerless Life of Tulsa, Okla., has moved its head- 
quarters to Oklahoma City and elected the following new 
directors: C. A. Sammons, J. F. Rider and R. S. Sammons, 
all of Dallas, Tex., and G. Anderson and W. M. Wallace, 
both of Oklahoma City. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles, which recently re- 
insured the business of the Federal Reserve Life of 
Kansas City, Mo., has been licensed in Michigan. 

The annual agency meeting of the Security Mutual Life 
of Nebraska was held recently at Gull Lake, Minn. Ses- 
sions alternated with fishing and outdoor sports. 

The Income Life of Louisville has filed amended articles 
of incorporation, changing its name to Lincoln-Income 
Life. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
The Wolverine Knitting Mills, Bay City, Mich., has re- 
vised its group policy in the Metropolitan Life of New 
York, increasing the life insurance cover from about $220,- 
000 to more than $440,000 and adding accidental death and 
dismemberment protection. It has nearly 400 employees. 
The Detroit Coca-Cola Bottling Co. has secured from 
the Metropolitan Life of New York a group policy cover- 
ing its employees for $110,000 life insurance, beside sick 
and accident benefits. Employer and employees share the 
cost. 
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Modern Woodmen Gain 
Decision in Illinois 

With the Convention Examination 
of the Modern Woodmen of America 
(Rock Island, Ill., and Lincoln, Neb.) 
already underway, latest development 
favorable to that fraternal occurred at 
Springfield, Ill., within the fortnight. 
District Judge Charles Briggle in the 
Federal Court there dismissed a suit 
for an injunction, an accounting and a 
receivership of the Modern Woodmen. 
Basis of dismissal of the suit was the 
fact that the Illinois statutes specific- 
ally provide that a receivership action 
against a fraternal must be brought 
by the Director of Insurance and not 




















































Commentators point out that the 
attorneys for the three policyholders 
who sought to maintain the suit should 
undoubtedly have known of the IIli- 
nois statute and that if they did know 
of it and brought the action nonethe- 
less, the fairness of such action could 
not be held above question. Further 
favorable disclosure made during the 
Springfield move was that Ernest 
Palmer, insurance director of Illinois, 
had subscribed to an affidavit finding 
the Modern Woodmen of America ac- 
tuarially solvent. 

With all the comment pro and con 
which has been bandied back and forth 
about the Modern Woodmen ever since 
the vitriolic attacks against the or- 
ganization made by the insurance 
superintendent of Missouri, a sane 
glance at the entire picture would 
probably result in a general decision 
on the part of life insurance interests, 
agency and otherwise, to await the 
outcome of the Convention Examina- 
tion of the organization now being 
conducted by about seven States. 


John Hancock Drive 


Applications numbering over 1660 
for new life insurance totaling $7,- 
220,000, produced between September 
8 and 24, were presented to President 
Guy W. Cox of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company on 
behalf of the general agencies through- 
out the country, at the annual con- 
vention dinner of the general agents’ 
association of that company, held at 
Swampscott, Mass. The presentation 
was made by William M. Houze, re- 
tiring president of the association. 
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by policyholders or certificate holders. 








NATIONAL LIFE MEETING 


The National Life of Vermont 
held the company’s biennial con- 
vention of agents at Swampscott, 
Mass., in the three days preceding 
the N.A.L.U. in Boston last week. 

On the opening day President 
Fred. S. Howland gave the agents 
a graphic picture of the manner in 
which life insurance came through 
the depression and its subsequent 
trend upward in the amount of in- 
surance in force. He was followed 
by Vice President Elbert S. Brig- 
ham who, as chairman of the com- 
pany’s committee on finance, gave 
the assembly a close-up view of the 
company’s investments. 








M. J. Cleary to Address 
Research Bureau Meeting 


M. J. Cleary, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual, will be the con- 
cluding speaker at this year’s annual 
meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. It is 
customary for these meetings to be 
closed by an address from the chief 
executive of a member company. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, No- 
vember 10, 11 and 12. 





M. J. Cleary 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the Research Bureau, an- 
nounces that this year’s meeting will 
include six sessions altogether, begin- 
ning at 9:30 A.M. on the morning of 
November 10. The meeting is begin- 
ning this year on Tuesday, not Mon- 
day, as has been the practice in the 
past. The afternoon of the second 
day will be given over to group dis- 
cussions where the leaders will be 
company agency officials. The Annual 
Meeting Banquet will occur Nov. 10. 


Liberty National 


To Renew Action 


With the election of A. M. Gurley 
as president of the Liberty Nationa) 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
it is rumored that the company may 
become more active in direct writings 
than it has been in the immediate past, 
It will be recalled that the former 
president of the Liberty National Life 
was James A. McVoy, who prior to 
that connection once headed the Cen. 
tral States Life Insurance Company, 
also of St. Louis. Pending plans of 
the Liberty National Life have not 
yet been announced. 





N.A.L.U. at Boston 


(Concluded from page 17) 


rates; and that uncontrollable thing 
called ‘inflation.’”” The speaker de. 
clared that the pressure to provide 
more public revenue would send rep- 
resentatives seeking to find the largest 
amount that could be taken with the 
least squawk. Pointing out that the 
companies have had low interest rates 
in the past, but that they have not 
been permanent, he said, “We have al- 
ways made an average in the long run 
and it’s the long run in which we are 
interested.” 

Referring to the short term obliga- 
tions, Mr. Parkinson said that “long 
term commitments” are what were 
needed by business “and then and not 
until then, will business be good. We 
can do this business of ours on a cash 
basis,” said the speaker, “but it will 
reduce dividends and increase premi- 
ums. Do people want that? And do 
their representatives want it?” 

Regarding the influence on business 
of the possibility of inflation, Mr. 
Parkinson said, “Let’s deal reasonably 
and sanely with the question. I pre 
sume that the resolution the associa- 
tion passed in 1933 commending the 
President for resisting unsound mone- 
tary policies still represents your 
viewpoint and that you will protest 
reasonably, but mightily, against any 
public officer who recommends an un- 
sound policy. 

He asked the agents assembled to 
work for a balance national budget, 
pointing out that it was vital to the 
happiness of every man, woman and 
child. “However,” he added, “this is 
not the problem of the life insurance 
business, but the problem of the entire 
citizens of the country and that policy- 
holders should make their contribu- 
tion to this end as citizens and not as 
policyholders. And,” continued Mr. 
Parkinson, “need I point out to you 
that at the present time the citizens 
have an extraordinary opportune mo- 
ment to exercise their power.” 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HIS western world certainly is getting plenty of 

representation in the affairs of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters! Just take a look at the 
following offshoots of the Boston meeting—the new 
president of the Association, A. E. Patterson, is gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual Life (Philadelphia) at 
Chicago; the retiring president, Lester O. Schriver of 
the Aetna Life (Hartford), hailed from Peoria, IIl.; 
among the trustees may be found Herbert Hedges of 
Kansas City, Mo.; selected to fill out the unexpired term 
for secretary of the association was Martin L. Seltzer 
of Des Moines; named for president of the national 
chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters was Alfred J. 
Johannsen, agency assistant of the Hobart & Oates 
Agency at Chicago for the Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee; directors of the national chapter, C.L.U., 
include Frederick Brucholz, agency director for the 
New York Life at Chicago; Oliver J. Neibel, Penn 
Mutual man at Kansas City; and George J. Brown, 
district agent at Lafayette, Ind., for the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, Des Moines. Add to all these the fact that 
in four years only one annual meeting of the N.A.L.U. 
will have been held in the East and you get a good idea 
of why this western world is coming rapidly to the fore. 
Also, Denver is the meeting place for 1937! We lads 
from the prairies may not be doing a lot of crowing, 
but at least we can’t be blamed if we flap our wings a 
bit. 

8 

HAT mutualization program of the National Guar- 

dian Life Insurance Company at Madison, Wis., is a 
fait accompli. You will probably recall The Spectator’s 
detailed story of the plan printed here over a month 
ago, and I’m glad to say there were no hitches in the 
program. Last week the First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany of Milwaukee was designated to handle the stock 
and convert it into cash in accordance with the final 
vote of the stockholders. Holders of 2000 shares for a 
capitalization of $200,000 have been notified and re- 
payment plans contemplate that stockholders will get 
about 4 per cent on their money for the time they have 
had the shares. Liquidation of the stock will be done 
by payment of $50 on Oct. 11 next; $50 on Jan. 1, 1937; 
and $10 each year afterward with interest accumula- 
tions until $200 per share has been paid. Incidentally, 
this mutualization move of companies begins to amount 
to a definite trend again. I could tell you of another 
company in the Northwest that will mutualize shortly, 
but I won’t because I’m no keyhole peeker, even if I 
am a columnist. 

* 


OTE for the agent who worries about where future 
prospects will come from—a baby is born every 
13 seconds in the United States. Canadians can use 
their own discretion! 
+ 


F yot plan to attend the American Life Convention 

sessions in Dallas, Texas, during the week of Oct. 12, 
you’d better take a tent with you. The two C’s, Cen- 
tennial and Conventions, have every hotel crowded. To 
add to foreshadowed trouble, there is no clearing bu- 
reau, as between the various hotels, for reservations. 
Don’t say afterward that I didn’t warn you! 





Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 


Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 





























THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 








New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 











L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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A & H Club of New York 
Selects 1936-7 Committee 


Coincident with the announcement 
of the personnel of its 1936-37 Edu- 
cational Committee, the Accident and 
Health Club of New York has desig- 
nated Monday, Nov. 9, 1936, as the 
date of the first of a series of lectures 
sponsored by participating companies 
under the auspices of the Accident and 
Health Club. 

The Educational Committee con- 
templates, in line with its procedure 
of previous years, to have one lecture 
each month of the season, with one 
half of the session devoted to analysis, 
by a prominent accident and health 
underwriter, of accident and health 
forms, sales, technique and develop- 
ment, and the other half featuring a 
well-known speaker whose interests in 
accident and health insurance, if not 
academic, will be interpretative from 
the viewpoint of an observing layman. 
It is expected that the forthcoming 
series will be greater in scope and 
more compelling in interest than 
either of the two previous series. The 
great hall of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 65 Liberty Street, New York 
City, has again been engaged. 


h pie, 

In recognition of his outstanding 
performance during last season, Leslie 
W. Winslow, manager, accident and 
health department, Fireman’s Fund, 
has been reappointed chairman of the 
Educational Committee, and in turn 
has appointed the following: vice- 
chairman, Julius L. Ullman, W. L. 
Perrin & Son; arrangements, Russell 
W. Chapman, Royal Indemnity; pub- 
licity, Earle Y. Duncanson, Connecti- 
cut General Life; speakers, Francis 
P. Curran, Continental Casualty; 
finance, Hugo Hemm, Indemnity In- 
surance Co.; treasurer, Luke M. Far- 
rell, Hartford Accident & Indemnity; 
secretary, Harry C. Jensen, Preferred 
Accident. 


A & H Meeting 


The Accident and Health Club of 
Philadelphia begins its 1936-37 sea- 
son the end of this week with a 
luncheon meeting at the Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia. 

J. H. O’Rourke, Jr., life insurance 
investigator, will be the principal 
speaker, presenting the address he was 
originally scheduled to make last 
spring. 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 








Telephone Franklin 4020 





New England Mutual 
Exhibition Popular 


An exhibit in Boston during the 
N.A.L.U. convention that attracted 
widespread interest was that of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. At the home office the 
company had an unusually fine collec- 
tion of furniture, Sandwich glass and 
other articles of colonial times. 

One of the outstanding exhibits was 
the only known complete set of Currier 
& Ives portrait series of the Presi- 
dents. Another item that attracted 
considerable attention was the first 
report the company made and still 
another was the arithmeter which was 
invented in 1869 by Elizur Wright and 
was used in the company’s actuarial 
department. 

A tea was given to the ladies of the 
convention at the home office on Mon- 
day, with Mrs. George Willard Smith 
as hostess. 


National Life “Quins” 
Honored by Associates 


Honor to five men who have seen 
fifty years of service with the Na. 
tional Life Insurance Company was 
paid by over 200 members of the Na- 
tional Life family as the concluding 
feature of the 1936 sales convention 
of the company held at the New 
Ocean House at Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, overlooking Nahant Bay. 

The veteran “quintuplets,” as Toast. 
master Edgar J. Tyler of Cleveland 
called them, were Colonel Osman D. 
Clark, the popular Secretary of the 
company, who recently presented his 
resignation effective October 1; 
Charles W. Gammons, director, who 
has spent his entire business career 
with the James T. Phelps agency of 
the National Life in Boston, of which 
Mr. Gammons is now president; Al- 
bert H. Gseller of New York City, who 
has built up a very fine clientele of 
National Life policyholders in New 
York; J. Howard Edwards, son-in-law 
of the famous Mr. Phelps who built up 
the National Life agency in Boston; 
and Roger W. Hulburd of Hyde Park, 
Vermont, who in point of service is the 
dean of the entire National Life agen- 
cy force. 








FORCE. 


‘| PROVIDENT’S RECORD 


Writes this compelling 
message— 


@ Since 1929 the Provident has— 
Increased Surplus 46% 


Increased Assets over 50% 


DOUBLED LIFE INSURANCE IN 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Chattanooga .... Since 1887 .... Tennessee 
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“| DISCOVERED | 
HAD FRIENDS 


—of whom I had never heard, as a result of South- 
land Life’s advertising for me in my community. 
A friend is naturally interested in my success; and 
when they are interested in that, I can sell them life 
insurance.” So writes J. B. Heard, agent at Ben 
Wheeler, of Southland Life’s advertising for agents. 

For further information concerning this plan, 
write First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or Vice- 
President and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | | 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE . . . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 











OUTSTANDING RELIABILITY 


The Institution of Life Insurance was founded on the 
principle that theirs is the administration of a public 
trust—that funds entrusted to them must be held 
inviolate. 


The Friendly Company is known throughout life in- 
surance circles as a company of outstanding reliability 
—a company builded to administer faithfully the 
money entrusted to her care—a company whose re- 
serves prove her stability. Her record has earned 
the confidence of the insuring public. 





{re you interested in a life insurance connection? 
Then you will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
* The Friendly Company * | 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 

















| 
The Home Life Insurance Company | 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
imsurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 

















ALONG CITY STREETS 
With DAVID PORTER 


Y friend was undeniably in a quandary. I couldn’t 
blame him much, at that. We had been talking 
shop, a habit that insurance reporters usually avoid 
outside of working hours, and had flipped millions of 
dollars carelessly over the littered luncheon table- 
cloth. The tide of verbal prosperity was too much for 
my friend and he had that strange look that a discus- 
sion of millions brings to the eyes of a fellow who gets 
about forty a week. But when the slight giddiness 
passed, his first intelligent reaction was quite to the 
point. “I wonder,” he said, “what happens to these 
high-pressure agencies when their bosses go away on 
vacations, to conventions, and so on? Do they fold up 
when the million-dollar men stop production temporar- 
ily, or just what happens?” Now there was a thought 
for you. I decided to find out for myself. 


is @ 

ETWEEN the Bell Telephone and the |. R. T. a number of the 

larger agencies were covered in the course of an afternoon 
and to each of the assistants, the bosses having gone to Boston 
for the NALU meeting, was put the query: “How are you doing? 
And how far has production diminished this week and during 
September?" Some of the assistants gave us a pained look. 
Others asked, reasonably enough: “Why should it diminish? 
Each of us has his own quota and it doesn't matter so much if 
one or two of us are away. The average is pretty much the 
same." As William Verplanck, assistant to Julian Myrick, Mutual 
Life of New York, at 57 William Street, said: "There has been 
no appreciable difference in volume during September." The 
verdict was the same over at Lloyd Patterson's Mass. Mutual 
agency, Pershing Square, where the brunette Rena Kelly holds 
the fort in Lloyd's absence. Likewise at Ralph Engelsman's Penn 
Mutual agency, 500 5th Avenue, where John Alexander added 
the same note to the general chorus—no appreciable difference. 


s * 
O the general reaction seemed to debunk the popular 
theory, held by a surprising number of the boys, 
that when the big producer and mainspring of the 
agency is away the volume of business slumps. Noth- 
ing could be less fair to the hard-working rank and file 
of any agency and the big producers themselves are 
eager to refute the popular theory. 
a e 
NSURANCE luncheons are often as formal as a boiled shirt. 
But the affair on the roof garden of the Hotel Pennsylvania 
last Monday was as human and touching as a family gathering, 
as indeed it was. It was tendered by the Riehle Associates, 
Equitable Life, to John M. Riehle, manager, and Theodore M. 
Riehle, associate manager, and commemorated forty years of 
service of Riehle, Senior, as a manager for the Equitable. Because 
of his dad's illness and inability to attend the luncheon, Ted Riehle 
acknowledged the tribute for both father and son. He said that 
his father's ambition was two-fold—first, to be able to attend 
in person the celebration, on November 16, of the fortieth an- 
niversary of the signing of the contract which made him manager 
for the Equitable; and second, that his agents should lead the 
metropolitan area both in production and in quality. 





ST. LOUIS 








ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 
F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
BosToN, MASSACHUSETTS 


tT feature contract of this company is called the “Minute Man," and 
was introduced to the company's field force May I1, 1936. It accounts 
for approximately 17 per cent of the paid-for issues of the company. The 
"Minute Man Policy" is essentially a whole life contract with level premiums, 
but with the face amount automatically reducing 50 per cent at age 58. 
In lieu of this automatic reduction, however, the insured may choose to 
have the policy turned into (a) a retirement annuity contract, or (b) an 
ordinary life policy for the original amount, (c) an endowment at age 68 
for one-half of the original amount, (d) a paid-up policy for approximately 
20 per cent of the original amount, or (e) may elect to receive a lump sum 
in cash. 


The "Minute Man" policy provides a maximum amount of protection dur- 
ing the period when the insured needs it most and through its options 
permits a flexible choice of provisions for retirement when the insurance 
needs decrease. Rates are considerably less than those for an Ordinary 
Life policy because of the reduction of the face amount at age 58. The 
policy is written on male or female lives at ages 20 to 45 for a minimum 
amount of $5,000, the maximum written being $100,000 and retention limit 
of the company, $50,000. 


The policy may be issued with waiver of premium disability and double 
indemnity benefits, the maximum on D.I. being $25,000 and waiver of 
premium being written for the same amount as the policy to which the 
rider is attached. 


The retirement annuity option is available at attained ages 48 to 58. 
It provides for a monthly income of $5 per $1,000 of original sum insured 
for life, beginning at age 68. For men the income is for life with 135 months 
certain, and for women the income is for life with 150 months certain. 
On a policy issued at age 35 the extra annual premium for the monthly 
annuity at age 68 at attained age 55 is $17.02 for males and $22.07 for 
females. At attained age 58 it is $30.61 for males and $37.52 for females. 
Regardless of the age at which the annuity option is exercised the insurance 
is discontinued and in case the insured should die before the commence- 
ment of the annuity payments, the amount payable to the beneficiary is 
the sum specified in the company's endorsement this sum being guaranteed 
to be not less than the cash value of the policy on the anniversary of 
which the annuity option shall have been elected plus the sum of the extra 
annual premiums for the monthly annuity. 


The other options are available only at age 58. The insured may elect 
to have the policy continued as an Ordinary Life policy for the original 
face amount subject to evidence of insurability. On a policy issued at 
age 35 on a male life the premium under this option becomes $40.54 per 
$1,000. The endowment at age 68 option provides for endowment insur- 
ance for one-half of the original sum insured and may be obtained by the 
payment of an annual premium of $39.86 per $1,000 for ten years. The 
policy contains all the usual features of the Ordinary life contract such as 
the cash values, extended insurance, etc. If the insured desires, a family 
income rider will be attached to the policy at the time of issuance. 








Name and Location 


LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE, FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1936 AND 1935 
Insurance in 
Force During 

1936 and 1935, 
Six Months 

Ending June 30 


Paid Life In- 
surance Written 
During 1936 and 
1935, Six Months 
Ending June 30 





















Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago, Ill................ 


u Unavailable. 
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American Annuity Assur Co., Omaha, Neb........ ) 1935 Seas See ban 
American L. & A. Ins. Co. of Ky., Louisville, Ky.. ; i988 aa bet eis ia aee ais 
Builders Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill................ } 1938 ae cok a 
Continental Assur Co., Chicago, Ill................. ; ioe8 19,414'200 ise ese ais 
Eastern Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y.... ; aoe eat een tes 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of Amer., New York, N. Y... } 1988 32° 640,000 487,193,901 
Home Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y.............. ) 1985 Hotere see bre exe 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C......... ; aaas Baty Seton bes 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville, Tenn. | 190s - 172,974,102 
North American Reassur. Co., New York, N. Y.... ; eas vain eee WIT Yo 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co., Jacksonville, Fla......... ; ay is eel oes epee yt 
Provident L. & A. Ins. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn..... } 1938 5378.11 74:328;829 
1936 16,800,668 31,390,037 

1935 10,902,048 27,369,568 














































Insurance in Force 


An increase in insurance in foree 
was shown in practically every state 
at the end of 1935 as compared with 
1934. Only five states had a smaller 


amount in 


force. The 


tabulation 


given below, showing the insurance 
in force and the percentage increase 


or decrease over 


1934, includes or- 


dinary, group and industrial insurance 
in all states and the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


crease was in Virginia. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE BY STATES 


State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware ....... 
District of Columbia 
 _. aeeewse 
Georgia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana ..... 
Maine ..... 
Maryland ... 
Massachusetts 


Michigan ..... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri . 
Montana ..... 


Nebraska ...... 
OT Ere 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico .... 


New York pee 
North Carolina 
North Dakota .. 
Ds eck biivee tees 
Oklahoma 


Oregon ...... ‘ 
Pennsyivania ..... 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 

. ie 
earns 
Vermont ..... 
Virginia 


Washington 

West Virginia . 
Wisconsin ..... 
Wyoming 


Insurance 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 1935 
$813 656,865 

149,811,838 
476,854,977 
4,855,329,484 
810,032,361 


1,954,755,810 
381,842,307 
849,834.925 
711,933,411 
.234,824,825 


189,271,090 
130,285,935 
267,067,048 
559,196,560 
987,275,473 


mr x 


,113,650.979 
853,691,576 
548,547,112 

.539,630,640 

-459,048,527 


a= 


3,924,682,755 
,900,523,382 
431,753,235 
3,056,302,488 
261,074,730 


917,778,372 
46,486,161 
379,464,718 
.677,372,276 
112,873,348 


= 


18,761,427,417 
,253,204,661 
200,392,619 
-382,888,369 
978,893,318 


~ 


a 


618,406,647 
-436.850,661 
720,433,316 
636,083,965 
227,998,417 


,181,871,711 
,433,696,159 
300,720,203 
254,477,097 
-350,723,597 


Ne 


,088,822,204 
807,469,938 
,125,683,078 
102.495,756 


in 


The largest percentage in- 


% Increase 
or Decrease 
Over 1934 
3.43 
4.37 
—1.02 
3.29 
2.71 
2.59 
6.11 
7.09 
5.59 
3.23 
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John Hancock Mutual 


President Guy W. Cox of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, at the Convention of 
District Managers, held at the home 
office, announced a new plan of 
monthly debit ordinary insurance 
effective Oct. 1. This insurance is de- 
signed for persons eligible for ordi- 
nary insurance, who find it more con- 
venient to pay premiums on a monthly 
basis. Premiums are payable at the 
homes of the insured and the business 
is maintained on a debit basis along 
lines similar to weekly premium in- 
surance, except that the premiums are 
payable monthly instead of weekly. 

Discussing the new form, Vice- 
President Fred E. Nason said, “From 
an underwriting standpoint there is 
no distinction between the monthly 
debit ordinary and ordinary now 
written, except the method of pre- 
mium payments, and the amount to 
be written under the monthly pre- 
mium plan in one policy.” 

The following policies will be writ- 
ten on the monthly debit ordinary 
plan: Endowment at age 85; Thirty 
Payment Life; Twenty Payment 
Life; Endowment at age 65; Endow- 
ment at age 60; Twenty Year Endow- 
ment. 

The minimum amount to be issued 
in a single policy is $1,000. 

Policies issued on the monthly debit 
ordinary plan provide for annual sur- 
plus distribution beginning at the end 
of the second insurance year. 


Washington National 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Washington National Insur- 
ance Company has announced that 
effective Oct. 1, all thrift refund an- 
nuity policies issued will provide 
slightly reduced benefits. The pre- 
mium of $50 per unit, however, will 
remain the same. 








ALLIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PeoriA, ILLINOIS 


T* feature contract of this company is the Economic Adjustment Endow- 
ment at Age 85 Policy which was introduced to the field force in 1933 
and today accounts for 60 per cent of the paid-for issues of the company. 
Under this contract the Economic Adjustment feature enables the applicant 
to immediately apply for the protection he should carry and as his financial 
status improves, adjust premiums to cause the policy to mature as: 
(1) Endowment at age 60, or (2) Endowment at age 65, or (3) Endowment 
at age 70, or (4) Endowment maturing 20 years from issue, or (5) if earlier 
maturity is selected, insured can accept paid-up Endowment at 85 plus a 
cash payment in lieu of an all cash settlement. 

These benefits are obtained by attaching to an Ordinary or 20 Premium 
Endowment at age 85 contract a rider providing for the advanced maturity 
of the policy from age 85 to one of the earlier ages within the first five 
years of the policy, by paying an extra premium beginning with the policy 
year of election and continuing thereafter until the new maturity age or 
the end of the premium period, whichever shall first occur. 

Illustrated schedule of extra premiums for earlier maturity and paid-up 
Endowment at age 85 and cash payment option is as follows: 


Endowment at Age 85 Continuous Premium with Economic Adjust- 
ment Feature Issued at Age 35 in the Amount of $1,000 


Section (2) 
Section (1) Paid-Up 
Extra Premium for Earlier Maturity Age End. @ 
Earlier Beginning of Year First Premium is Payable Age 85 for 
Maturity 2 3 4 5 Sum Insured 
Age Amount of Extra Annual Premium and Cash of 
55 $23.71 $25.54 $27.61 $29.95 $430.70 
60 14.15 15.08 16.12 17.26 368.90 
65 7.8 8.32 8.83 9.38 305.94 
70 4.03 4.26 4.50 4.76 244.17 


Upon election of any of the options shown in the schedule, a new table 
of Guaranteed Values, increased by the full amount which the extra reserve 
that the earlier maturity age provides, will be inserted in the policy. 

The applicant also has the privilege in lieu of electing an earlier maturity 
age, of surrendering this policy at the time the cash value will equal 
one-half the face amount of the policy. 

The contract can be issued with disability and double indemnity benefits 
up to maximum limit of $25,000. The minimum amount issued is $1,000 
and although there is no fixed amount on the maximum written, the maximum 
amount retained by the company is $15,000. The Family Income rider 
can also be attached to the policy. 

The Economic Adjustment Plan has been found to be of material value 
in effecting sales because of the unusual flexibility afforded under this 
contract. Any prospects who would otherwise delay action in the purchase 
of insurance are interested in getting started under this program, since it 
affords them protection now, while at the same time it offers them the 
privilege of having some other earlier Endowment or Limited Payment plan 
at a later date, without building up a lump sum premium debt to effect 
conversion. The Economic Adjustment Plan also possesses the distinct 
advantage of permitting the assured to convert back from the earlier 
maturity Endowment to a Paid-up Life Plan, and thereby at its maturity 
drawn down the difference in the reserve without evidence of insurability. 











Assignments 


From time to time much general 
interest is shown in assignments and 
the agent is called upon to explain to 
the policyholder the difference be- 
tween absolute assignments and col- 
lateral assignments. 

An absolute assignment effects a 
complete transfer of ownership of the 
policy to the assignee, either by out- 
right sale or gift. The assignee ob- 
tains complete control of the policy 
and can deal with it absolutely in- 
dependently of the insured but sub- 
ject, of course, to the conditions of 
the policy. 

A collateral assignment is one by 
which the policy is assigned as secu- 
rity in connection with a _ debtor- 
creditor relationship between the in- 


sured and the assignee. The interest 
of the assignee at any given time is 
only to the extent of the indebtedness 
existing at that time. The assignee 
may realize on the policy by cash sur- 
render only if the amount of the in- 
debtedness proved to be in default is 
equal to or exceeds the cash value. 


Various limitations are placed on 
the right of assignment. At the pres- 
ent time the clause in common use re- 
quires that the original assignment or 
a certified copy thereof be filed with 
the company at its home office, and 
provides that it assumes no liability 
as to the validity or effect of any as- 
signment. Some companies also stipu- 
late that all assignments shall be sub- 
ject to any indebtedness to the com- 
pany. 
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National Leaders 


On ALC Program 

Outstanding figures in the insur- 
ance, educational and business world 
of the United States and Canada 
will appear on the general session 
program at the 31st annual meeting 
of the American Life Convention in 
Dallas, Texas, Oct. 12-16. Promin- 
ent among these, according to Col. 
C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel of the Convention who has 
announced final program details, will 
be J. J. Pelley, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads and 
formerly president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railway; the 
Hon. Hartley D. McNairn, superin- 
tendent of insurance of the Province 
of Ontario, Canada; Dr. H. Y. Bene- 
dict, president of the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas; C. C. Fergu- 
son, general manager of the Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg, Man.; E. 
McConney, vice president and actuary 
of the Bankers Life Company, and 
Dr. H. E. Hoagland of Ohio, member 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board of Washington, D. C. 

After the report of the manager 
and general counsel, President Gen- 
ard §S. Nollen of the Convention, 
president of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa, will open the first general 
session Wednesday morning, Oct. 14, 
at 10 A. M., with an address on, “In- 
tangibles Behind the Balance Sheet.” 
This will be followed by fraternal 
greetings from various insurance or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Pelley’s address on “The Facts 
Behind the Figures” will open the 
afternoon session Wednesday. Insur- 
ance Superintendent McNairn will 
follow with a talk on “The Revised 
Uniform Life Insurance Laws of the 
Canadian Provinces.” Mr. McNairn 
has had wide experience in Canadian 
insurance affairs and will bring ob- 
servations of interest from the coun- 
try so closely allied with the United 
States. The afternoon session will 
close with an address by E. McCon- 
ney, vice president and actuary of 
the Bankers Life of Iowa, Des 
Moines, on “Modernism in Life Insur- 
ance.” He spoke at the 1934 ALC 
Convention on “Life Insurance—A 
Cooperative Enterprise,” his talk 
proving of wide interest, hundreds of 
thousands of reprints being distrib- 
uted by member companies to their 
policyholders. The annual dinner- 
dance is scheduled to start at 7:30 
P. M., Wednesday night at the Dallas 
Country Club. Novel entertainment 
features have been arranged. 

General Manager Ferguson of the 
Great-West Life will open the Thurs- 
day morning general session, talking 
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ideal prospect. 


y % 
‘ Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 





B ARBARIANS 
Make Good Prospects 


IN a recent column Walter Winchell cites 
Broadway's definition of a “barbarian”. Since 
copyright must be respected, it may not be 


quoted here. Enough that it frames a trinity 
of devotion to one’s wife, thriftiness, and re- 


spect for good health—a mold that casts the 


LET smart underwriters seek out “barba- 
rians”. Lucky the “barbarian’s” wife. 


IRGINIA 


Bradford H. Walker, President 





Richmond, Va. 








on “Interest and Related Subjects,” 
a major topic in the life insurance in- 
stitution today. Dr. Benedict of the 
University of Texas will follow with 
an address on “Tempered Truth for 
Transients in Texas.” He is a widely 
known educator of recognized ability 
and an accomplished speaker. Dr. 
Hoagland will close the morning ses- 
sion, speaking on “Home Loans for 
Life Insurance Companies.” Thursday 
is “American Life Convention Day” 
at the Texas Centennial Exposition in 
Dallas and a varied entertainment 
program has been arranged by the 
local companies’ committee. 

Agency matters will occupy Con- 
vention officials at the general session 
Friday morning, Oct. 16, this being 
the session devoted to the Agency Sec- 
tion, presided over by A. L. Dern, 
vice-president and agency director of 
the Lincoln National Life of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., and chairman of the 
Agency Section. 

The executive session of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention will be held in 
the afternoon starting at 2 P. M. At 
this meeting officers of the Conven- 
tion for the ensuing year will be 
elected, business considered, memorial 
resolutions read and reports of com- 
mittees submitted. A group round- 
table session will be held Tuesday 
evening. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 
By TOM EAGAN 


O Professor Berman of the University of Illinois 
T and to life insurance men everywhere, I warmly 
commend Floyd E. DeGroat’s recent article on Savings 
Bank Life Insurance. 

3 

O Professor Berman because, had he read this arti- 
T tle, he certainly would never have allowed his 
treatise on the Massachusetts Savings Bank Life In- 
surance to have been published by the Department of 
Labor last spring. To life insurance men and particu- 
larly to those in states where there is agitation for 
Savings Bank life insurance because it contains the 
most complete set of reasons against this form of in- 
surance that I have come across anywhere. 


should be in the hands of every legislator, especially 
those whose minds need disabusing from the phony 
claims that have surrounded the exponents of the big 
idea that never worked as its founders expected it to. 


T is pretty well agreed now that the professor should 
| never have undertaken the task the Labor Depart- 
ment imposed on him. He has more or less of a repu- 
tation for labor problems, trade unions, etc., but at the 
time he made his survey on the Massachusetts Savings 
Bank Insurance Fund, he lacked the mental equipment 
to handle a subject so far out of his line. His original 
draft was a horrible disappointment to his colleagues, 
some of whom were good enough to help him redraft 
the result of his study, but who refrained from agree. 
ing with his conclusions. Apparently the only one who 
enjoyed his thankless task was the Madam Secretary. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. DeGroat’s treatise is the 
result of Professor Berman’s collection of misinforma- 
tion that was given such wide circulation. No one is 
more capable of handling the subject than Floyd 
DeGroat who, over a period of years, has contributed 
many papers on this same subject which have been 
given national prominence. 


R. DE GROAT?’S article appeared in the Septem- 

ber issue of Life Association News. Let me 
again suggest that you read it and file it away. It is 
not often that you will have the opportunity to annex 
such an able exposition. 


l* the present instance he has, with his usual pains- 
taking effort, taken the Berman treatise apart item 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


The Michigan Department of Public Instruction, in its 
by item and given a clearcut rebuttal that will stand new manual outlining safety instruction in the schools, 
up under any analysis. He has done this in a manne1 takes the view that “horror campaigns,” designed to 
which even the lay mind can understand without diffi- frighten the public into being more careful, are potentially 
culty and his case against the bank insurance idea harmful to children. 











WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 











Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested ri) Invested oO Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Aug. 29 ment Sept. 5 ment Sept. 12 ment Sept. 19 ment 
Loans 
On Farm Er $446,905 8.77 $264,790 1.79 $213,455 5.04 $514,330 5.03 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 2,092,414 41.05 1,801,557 12.20 803,015 18.96 1,407,729 13.75 
NN tsi utiuvindhesumuedctoueeea "$2,539,319 49.82 $2,066,347 13.99 $1,016,470 24.00 $1,922,059 18.78 
Rauroad Securities 
CE. niiakuitendhdnteasededeesaacadie $272,035 5.34 $353,361 2.39 $419,586 9.90 $1,302,735 12.73 
I cel lata ng ra ree haleCie ae aks 12,885 -25 12,900 _— 4 ©» emesis — 7,704 08 
Total ...... seananbbeanaeuenecah "$284,920 5.59 $366,261 2.48 $419,586 9.90 $1,310,439 12.81 
Public Utility Securities 
DE Dababasusstbesesaskecncanekances $657,211 12.89 $6,012,177 40.71 $1,750,706 41.33 $859,925 8.40 
MT watnserenteenes ecccceces oseesese qj. o8eeeo eee .  #$#sse« ee 39,146 -92 98,592 -96 
I ahiicain cn cetiaticiseaiin sities . «$657,211 12.89 $6,012,177 40.71 $1,789,852 42.25 "$958,617 9.36 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds...........006. se eeeee ion $4,659,175 31.55 $800,000 18.88 $4,589,484 44.84 
DCE ccivtcceiecacsanmeeanes. § wikis o< i emadee jae miata aa 100,000 .98 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.. _...... <a  -'oeen atti‘ a 6 
State, County, Municipal............... $1,144,628 22.46 348,245 2.35 14,300 34 1,240,100 12.12 
0 ee ree $1,144,628 22.46 $5,007,420 33.90 $814,300 19.22 $5,929,584 57.94 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Dy tie igeleenes CiesabeaeniNeeegedd $460,731 9.04 $1,304,37 8.83 $85,300 2.01 $37,000 36 
 Listvesnneuecbadighabrekasieboat 10,000 .20 10,663 .07 110,750 2.62 77,011 .75 
Wn. trceceus eooccccesece eeccece $470,731 9.24 $1,315,038 8.90 $196,050 4.63 : $114,011 iil 
Recapitulation 
een cee a nae tanieaa ek $2,534,605 49.73 $12,667,333 85.85 $3,069,892 72.47 $8,129,244 79.48 
SE “ini ne whesccnadaeanuain eae haniain 22,885 .45 23,563 -16 149,896 3.53 183,307 1.79 
Loans ........ ececocsoccocceos ccccccece 2,539,319 49.82 2,066,347 13.99 1,016,470 24.00 1,922,059 18.78 
0 eee e6aanes onaesecandeus $5,096,809 100.00 $14,767,243 100.00 $4,236,258 100.00 $10,234,610 100.00 
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Philadelphia Agents 
Map Active Program 


The Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters swings into real 
activity this month with the super- 
visors, managers, and the underwriter 
groups all having luncheon meetings 
scheduled. 

First on the list is the meeting of 
the supervisors’ conference on October 
7. Stokes B. Carrigan, Jr., of the 
Loder Agency of the Provident Mu- 
tual, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee for this coming season, and 
Edward Reilly, of the Penn Mutual 
Life, is chairman of the group. The 
day following the supervisors, the 
managers will hold their meeting. 

The first meeting of the season of 
the association will be on October 15, 
with the featured speaker, Paul F. 
Clark, of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, general 
chairman of the recent Boston conven- 
tion of the National Association. 





1 


. = 
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The Philadelphia Association plans 
to take an important part in the 
luncheon and sales congress of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Life 
Underwriters which will be held in 
Wilkes-Barre on October 23. The pro- 
gram has been arranged along the 
lines of the sales congress held the last 
several seasons so successfully by the 
Philadelphia Association. 





Mutual Benefit Observes 


Anniversary at Capitol 


The Washington, D. C., agency of 
the Mutual Benefit Life met on Sep- 
tember 30 in an all-day session with 
home office officials and representa- 
tives of other eastern agencies to ob- 
serve the 91st anniversary of the 
company’s representation in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

The meetings, under the direction 
of H. Lawrence Choate, general agent 
at Washington, began in the morning 
at the Willard Hotel and continued 
through a dinner tendered the agency 
at the Chevy Chase Club. Present at 
the sessions from the home office of 
the Mutual Benefit were H. G. Ken- 
agy, widely known agency executive, 
and Fern D. Haselton, field service 
manager, members of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., agency and representatives 
from the company’s Baltimore, Wil- 
liamsport and Richmond agencies. 
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ROVING that this isn't one of those 

fish stories, Emry C. Green, youthful 
president of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, North Carolina, 
poses above with the shark he caught off 
the North Carolina coast. President 
Green, who is 37 years old, finds in fish- 
ing his chief relaxation from the arduous 
duties of managing efficiently a company 
whose solid volume of business has made 
it outstanding throughout the South. 











Bankers and Brokers 
Large Policy Buyers 


Brokers, bank managers, and real 
estate company officials—leaders for 
the first seven months in the big 
policy buyers analysis conducted by 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company—maintained their position 
in August. They again led all occu- 
pational classifications among the 
buyers of big policies, not only in 
total amount purchased but also in 
number of policies. 

Closely following the brokers, bank 
managers, and real estate company 
officials in total amount of insurance 
purchased, were students. Others 
were, in order: retail dealers; factory 
managers; physicians and surgeons; 
wholesale dealers; planing mill man- 
agers; hotel and restaurant man- 
agers; housewives; commercial trav- 
elers and college faculty members 
and lawyers; and judges and justices. 

The classifications, ranked accord- 
ing to number of large policies pur- 
chased in August, are: brokers, bank 
managers and real estate company 
officials; retail dealers; physicians 
and surgeons; wholesale dealers; stu- 
dents; factory managers; commercial 
travelers; lawyers, judges and jus- 
tices; builders and building contrac- 
tors; garage managers and proprie- 
tors, and automobile dealers. 
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There’s Even a 
Difference in 
Footprints 


No two people in the 
world are alike. Medi- 
cal records prove this. 
And insurance differs 
even more than foot- 
prints because each in- 
dividual’s life problems 
are radically different 
... even those of identi- 
cal twins. 


That is why B.M.A. of- 
fers such a wide variety 
of insurance protection, 
including accident, 
health, all forms of life, 
annuities, group and 
juvenile policies. Fre- 
quently, features of 
several B.M.A. plans 
are combined to meet 
the individual’s needs 
for COMPLETE PRO- 
TECTION. 

This is why B.M.A. 
salesmen are establish- 
ing unprecedented sales 
records of COMPLETE 
PROTECTION plans 
in thirty states and the 
District of Columbia. 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSURANCE CO. 








Kansas City, Missouri 


W. T. GRANT, President 
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PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 











AN VTtHER MI BF. §. 3 OO OM UE 


this is thre Lishty-litth year of | 
PB hoenix Mutual Service 
fo its / 4glicyhololers 


1851+#1936 

















ACHIEV EMENT— 


An increase of $34,878,126.00 in Insurance in 
force during the first seven months of 1936. 


EXCELLENCE 
The prestige that arises from financial stability 
and years of fair dealings is enjoyed by each 
Anico representative. Practical and attractive 
selling features open new avenues of business 
and complete the equipment of the men in the 


field. 


POW ER— 

554,328,732.00 Insurance in Force. 
56,326,868.37 in Assets. 

11,572,911.56 in Surplus on December 3lst, 1935. 


PLANS— 


Extension of Agency development in both old 


Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERGERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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and new territories. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insurance Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY. JR., President 
L. MOODY, I1!, Vice-President B. WERKENTHIN. Vice-President 
. J. SHAW, Vice-Pres. and Sec'y F. B. MARKLE. Vice-President 
B. MILLS. Vice-President E. A. REES, Manager, Industrial 
L. ROBERTS. Vice-President ept. 
in Charge Ordinary Agencies WHITE L. MOSS. Supt. of Agencies 
Western Division Ordinary Dept., Eastern Division 





Guaranteed Guaranteed 
Benefits Low Cost 


Mme 
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On Mental Diseases 


F the social ills which have 

not yet overcome the preju- 
dices of medieval times, our 
treatment of the mentally sick is 
outstanding, as perusal of an ar- 
ticle in a national magazine will 
prove. We will believe that in- 
sanity is hereditary; we are still 
convinced that for this reason it is 
incurable; we still put the men- 
tally unbalanced behind lock and 
bar and insist upon their being 
sterilized before they are returned 
to their homes, even if they are 
fully recovered. According to the 
aforementioned article, a com- 
parison of the family trees of the 
insane with the sane shows that 
they are just alike; no disease 
heretofore has been known to be 
inherited, else we would all have 
it or it would have terminated our 
species. As this theory of heredity 
is wrong, so is all prevention or 
lack of treatment based upon it. 

Insanity is a preventable and 
generally curable condition. By 
treating the mentally sick as phys- 
ically sick people, by giving them 
the treatment which their condi- 
tion demands, five out of six pa- 
tients will recover, as compared 
with one out of three under pres- 
ent-day asylum methods. The 
average period of time required 
for this intensive physical treat- 
ment of the mentally sick is about 
90 days; the results show that 
fully 85 per cent of the cases so 
treated recover. 

Our present methods under 
which some 500,000 people are 
held behind locked doors in some 
400 state, government and private 
institutions, do not seem very far 
removed from the belief of our 
ancestors that the insane were 
possessed with devils, had lost 
their souls, and should be done 
away with, even by execution. 


With the Editors 


There is urgent need for a more 
modern, more civilized approach. 
Every year, about 125,000 people 
become mentally sick in this coun- 
try, and they cost the taxpayers 
about $1,000,000 daily. It is very 
much a personal problem and 
should be given some personal at- 
tention and interest. 


October Pep 


HE month of October has for 

many years been a consistently 
firm month in life insurance pro- 
duction, putting behind it quite 
definitely the summer slump and, 
particularly, stepping away from 
the record let downs of Septem- 
ber. This year should prove no 


’ exception, unless it is a specially 


favorably one, because business 
activity in nearly all lines of di- 
rect interest to the business is 
reported on the upgrade. Also, 
because the past few months have 
failed to bring about the expected 
increase, over last year, and it is 
now up to sales executives and 
agents to capitalize on the last 
three months for the 1936 record. 
With working conditions the best 
of the entire year, climatically 
speaking, and with a continuance 
of the favorable business progress, 
this task should prove not diffi- 
cult. 








VERY man is not a prospect for life 

insurance. It may be hard to find men 
who do not need such protection, bui it 
is simple enough to find too many who 
will not or can not buy life insurance. The 
difference between success and failure in 
this business lies in a salesman's ability 
to select a paying proportion of qualified 
buyers. Once the agent knows that a man 
is qualified, he can approach that man 
with the proper mental attitude. He will 
be sincerely astounded that the prospect 
refuses to buy instead of surprised if he 
does. 








Going Up? 


ITH all indices of any im. 

portance pointing to an in 
rush of the tide of prosperity, 
opportunities for increasing 
volume of insurance sold are } 
coming more numerous in dire 
proportion to the recovery 
business. This opinion is he 
as a definite conviction by 
thoughtful insurance analysts. 

Students of economic develop 
ments are impressed by the sub 
stantial undertone as reveale 
through corporation reports, i 
creased dividend yields, the risi 
financial market, the comparati 
opulence of the small merchant 
and retail shop-keeper, whose 
business has sharply reversed its | 
trend and is bringing in respect- [7 
able profits. Ocean liners during | 
the past several weeks have been | 
crammed with returning tourists 
and summer travel to vacation- 7 
land all over the country had the 
glitter of the good old days. The | 
financial pages of the daily news | 
papers, in confirmation of all this, | 
contain nothing but cheerful news 7 
and optimistic developments in| 
the world of finance and business. 

The latest voice added to the | 
chorus that “the nation is all set 
for a business drive which may | 
last for two or three years,” is 
that of Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 7 
Cleveland banker, whose predic 
tions are usually correct and who | 
said last week that advances 
scored in certain industries fo 
some time have now become get- 
eral. 

Because of this universal step 
ping-up of business, it should be 
obvious to the insurance agent 
that with opportunities for in 
creased volume so widespread ané | 
plentiful, only his obtuseness ané [ 
laziness can bar his own financial 
betterment. 
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